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DESIGN FOR COUNTRY HOME COSTING FIVE°THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


HE necessity of meting the want so long 
expressed in our city of small-sized houses, 
suited to the requirements of small families and 
moderate incomes, has at length become imper- 
ative. ‘The only classes apparently provided for 








| are the extremely rich and the extremely poor ; 

while the numerous class of incomes from $1500 
to $5000 seems entirely overlooked. Now, many 
rising young men of culture are prevented from 
marrying because, in doing so, they must take a 
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PLANOF FIRST STORY. 


position beneath the society to which they are 
accustomed, by going to a boarding or tenement 


house, as they can not afford to pay $3000 rent | 


for a separate dwelling. 

The French system of flats would remedy this 
in a measure, but this has been advocated again 
and again to no purpose; not because the sys- 
tem would be unpopular, but because the invest- 
ment does not pay; for at the enormous rent of 
$1000 per flat, im a location which would de- 
mand the rent, it has been proved that first-class 
dwellings or stores pay a larger interest on the 
investment. 

What, then, are our rising young men to do 
before their incomes reach $10,000, and yet re- 


VISITING TOILETTES.—{See Pace 418.] 
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PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 


tain the position in society to which they are 
eminently entitled? They too fully realize the 
force of the preceding remarks, and prefer re- 
maining single—living in their pleasant apart- 


| ments and dining at their club. X 





It is evident, therefore, that the only course is 
to hire or build a home in the country, where 
neither position nor comfort is compromised by 
cheap rents or small investments. To accom- 
plish this, Mr. H. Hudson Holly has prepared 
the accompanying design, the cost of which is so 
moderate as to come within the means of the 
numerous class to which we have alluded, while 
its arrangements are so commodious as to meet 
the requirements of average families. All tawdry 
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ornaments are strictly avoided, the exterior de- 
pending chiefly on graceful outlines to produce 
an agreeable effect, adapted alike to the village 
street or extended country. 

As we enter the hall we find on either side 
large sliding-doors, throwing the rooms en swite, 
thus giving an airy and spacious effect. The 
kitchen is so cut off as to render the living por- 
tion of the house free from smells and noise, and 
is in direct communication with the dining-room 
across the back entry, which may also answer as 
a kind of serving room, being provided with a 
dresser and butler’s sink. There are six bed- 
rooms, including one on the first-floor, all of which 
are provided with spacious closets. There are 
also a linen closet, a kitchen pantry, and three 
closets in the dining-room. ‘There is a loft over 
rear portion of second story, convenient for stor- 
age, and containing a tank which is filled from the 
roof. ‘This tank supplies the bath-room and 
water-closets, together with butler’s sink and 
stationary wash-tubs. 

One great objection to sleeping apartments 
being so directly under the roof is their being 
too much exposed to heat and cold. ‘To avoid 
this, the architect proposes to have the roof deaf- 
ened, or back-plastered, between the rafters, 
which effectually prevents their being affected 
by external changes. 

Should the family require more living rooms, 
a dining-room could be readily located in that 
portion occupied by the kitchen, the latter being 
placed in the basement, which might be agree- 
able on account of its more retired position and 
convenience to cellars. In this case, if it were 
an object to construct but a part of the house at 
first, the rear portion (shown light on plans) 
could be omitted, waiting for an increase of 
family and fortune to complete it. 

A private staircase in a house of this preten- 
sion may be considered a superfluity, in which 
case it can be readily omitted. If the main stairs 
were to occupy this location, they would be suffi- 
ciently retired to be used by servants without 
incommoding the family, and give considerably 
more space in the main wall. 

Estimate: This design, complete — without 
farnace and plumbing—built in the best manner, 
with walls filled in and floors and roof deafened, 
will cost $5000; or, omitting the rear portion of 
the building, as described, $4000, 

The illustration forms one of a series of de- 





signs for commodious and tasteful suburban res- | 


idences, costing from $2000 to $10,000, which 
will appear from time to time in our columns. 
With the larger houses plans will also be given 
showing how to tastefully lay out the grounds. 





Visiting Toilettes. 
See illustration on first page. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of gray and black striped silk, 
with skirt trimmed with three flounces of the 
same material in the manner shown in the il- 
lustration. Paletot of black gros grain, trim- 
med with black lace and gros grain bows. Gray 
crape bonnet ornamented with humming-bird 
and gray blonde trimming. 

Fig. 2.—Dress and paletot of lavender fou- 
Jard. The paletot is trimmed with black lace 
and lavender ribbon bows. Straw bonnet, trim- 
med with a single rose and lavender ribbon and 
lace. Lavender parasol. 


| ill. 


| its quality is deteriorated. 
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US Our next Number will contain patterns 
and illustrations of several new and beautiful 
Bathing Dresses, Shoes, etc, ; Girls Suits, Peasant 
Waists, Children’s Hats, Draping of Shawls as 
Mantelets, etc., etc. 





TOWN OR COUNTRY? 

ARGE towns, as now constructed and com- 

posed, are undoubtedly filled with risks to 
life from which the country is exempt. The 
aggregation of mankind and other animals in 
large masses is a state apparently unfavorable 
to physical health. It is conceded that it is 
chiefly under such circumstances that the va- 
rious epidemics which occasionally afflict man 
and beast arise. ‘There are certain diseases, 
such as scrofula, rickets (or softening of the 
bones), consumption, and the tormenting and 
fatal affections called nervous, which may be 
considered almost as peculiar to the great city, 
where they generally originate and abound, 
while they are comparatively unknown in rural 
districts. 

‘There is, apart from the plagues, pestilences, 
and peculiar diseases which are generated by 
the ferment of a crowded population, a general 
state of physical degeneration which no inhab- 
itant of a crowded city or town can long escape. 
People when close together in great numbers 
become mutually poisonous. It would be dif- 
ficult to measure with precision the degree of 
virulence to be attributed to each corrupting 
element of a city life. There can be, however, 
no doubt that the mere emanations from the 
animal body and its feculence form the main 
constituent of the poison. The most fatal dis- 
tempers which afflict mankind thus unquestion 
ably arise, but even where there is no apparent 
disease there is not positive health. ‘The or- 
dinary condition of each inhabitant of a large 
city is a neutral one. He is neither well nor 
Though his state may be compatible with 
a tolerable enjoyment of life, he wants that ro 
bustness which gives the consciousness of per- 





| interposed the stranger. 


fect health, and seems to defy the attack of | 


disease. 


He, on the contrary, is in such a state | 


of low vitality that he trembles at every mite in | 


the air, and is blown like a piece of unresisting 
flesh by every flying corruption. 

The degeneration which ensues from a pro- 
longed city life has been termed the ancemia of 
large cities. The word anemia means blood- 
Jessness ; but by this it is not intended to con- 
vey the idea that the circulating fluid in the 
human body is diminished in quantity, but that 
The blood of the 
resident of a populous place is generally poorer 
than that of a countryman. It contains less 


| of iron and of those elements which are essen- 


Fig. 3.—Dress of light brown pongee, with a | 


deep flounce of the same on the skirt. Black silk 
paletot, trimmed with Turkish braid and black 
satin bows. Black lace bonnet. 

Fig. 4.—Dress with double skirt of dark 
green poult de soie, trimmed, as shown by the 
illustration, with green silk fringe and satin 
folds and rosettes. Black gros grain paletot, 
trimmed with black satin folds, buttons, and 
fringe. Black lace bonnet. 





A SERMON 
FOR YOUNG FOLES. 
Don’t ever go hunting for pleasures— 
They can not be found thus, I know 
Nor yet fall a-digging for treasures, 
Unless with the spade and the hoe! 


The bee has to work for the honey, 
The drone has no right to the food, 

And he who has not earned his money 
Will get of his money no good. 


The ant builds her house with her labor, 
The squirrel looks out for his mast, 

And he who depends on his neighbor 
Will never have friends, first or last. 


In short, ’tis no better than thieving, 
Though thief is a harsh name to call— 
Good things to be always receiving, 
And never to give back at all. 


And do not put off till to-morrow 
The thing that you onght to do now, 
But first set the share in the furrow, 
And then set your hand to the plow. 


The time is too short to be waiting, 
The day maketh haste to the night, 
And it’s just as hard work to be hating 

Your work as to do it outright. 


Know this, too, before you are older, 
And all the fresh morning is gone— 
Who puts to the world’s wheel a shoulder 
is he that will move the world on! 
Don’t weary out will with delaying, 
And when you are crowded don't stop; 
Believe me there's truth in the saying— 
There always is room at the top! 


To conscience be true, and to man true— 
Keep faith, h and love in your breast, 
And when you have done all you can do, 
Why, then you may trust for the rest. 
ALIce Cary. 


tial to the formation of tough and elastic mus- 
cie, hard bone, and sound nerve, while it is 
drenched with innutritious water. The normal 
or usual condition of the citizen is very much 
like that of a patient just recovering from a long 
and severe illness, with the difference, however, 
that the latter tends to improvement and the 
former to deterioration, Both are weak, pale, 
languid, only capable of exertion under excite- 
ment, and liable to suffer from the least ex- 
posure to the ordinary causes of ill health. 

That in the course of time the hygiene of 
large cities will be so thoroughly understood 
that their evils will be removed by a wise legis- 
lation, we doubt not. The great object should 
be to diffuse as far as possible that aggregation 
of people rendered more or less necessary by 
the requirements of modern civilization. The 
improved modes of communication will render 
this much easier in the future than it has been 
in the past. Those whose vocations call them 
to the large towns will be able, by the railways 
and steamers, to pass their nights and holidays 
in the country. There will be no further occa- 
sion for these aggregations of human beings in 
factories, colleges, schools, hospitals, and benev- 
olent institutions of all kinds which we squeeze 
into our towns. There should be especially no 
city establishments for the treatment of the sick 
in large numbers. Receiving stations for cases 
of accident and sudden attacks of disease are 
all that are necessary, and these can not be too 
numerous and widely scattered. Sir James 
Simpson, the celebrated professor of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, has lately, in a deliberate 
report on the subject, emphatically denounced 
all large hospitals as so many sources of putrid 
fermentation, and consequently generators of 
human disease, He advocates the use of small 
structures of a single story, to be placed in the 
open country at a considerable distance apart, 
so that there may never be more than two or 
three sick people orso under the same roof and 
within breathing distance of each other. The 
physicians who lately protested, but unsuccess- 
fully, as we are to learn, against the 
removal of the New York City Hospital from the 
stifled thoroughfare to the open country, should 
give heed to the advice of their more progress- 
ive professional brother of Edinburgh. 





We have always been surprised that there 


' were parents who were so willing to fill the city 


| boarding-schoois with their children, many of 


whom are thus withdrawn from the pure, free 
air of the country, and exposed to the wilting 
touch and poisonous breath of a civic multi- 
tude. While our cities remain as crowded as 
they are, and such unnecessary concentrations 
of humanity as hospitals, asylums, colleges, 
monstrous hotels, schools, and other thronged 
institutions are allowed, it is not difficult to de- 
cide between the comparative wholesomeness 
of town or country. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Being Taken for Somebovy Llse. 


Y DEAR LEO,—I was going quietly down 

YE town the other morning, when I observed 

a man upon the other side of the street who 

looked at me attentively for some time as I ap- 

proached, and then crossing over, he lifted his 

hat in the most respectful manner, and coming 
up to me, said, deferentially : 

“T beg your pardon, Sir, for such an intrusion, 
but I am a stranger, and must improve my op- 
portunities. Your face has long been famil- 
iar to me, It hangs upon my wall in an en- 
larged photograph by the side of Shakespeare 
and Scott, and I am never weary of reading the 
works with which you have delighted and in- 
structed your generation, What pathos, Sir, 
and what humor are mingled in your produc- 
tions! Excuse me, Sir,” he continued, observ- 
ing my air of consternation—‘“‘ excuse me, Sir, 
but you are a benefactor of your race, and as a 
stranger I could not pass you without stopping 
to offer you this humble but, I hope you will 
believe, most sincere tribute of admiration and 
respect. And indeed, Sir—” 

‘* But, my dear Sir,” I interrupted, insisting 
that I would be heard, ‘‘ there is some ridicu- 
lous mistake, You take me for somebody else. 
I am not the person—” 

**The mere modesty of genius, Sir,” firmly 
“Tt only enhances 
the interest of this interview, and T can never 
be sufficiently grateful to the two benign god- 
desses, Chance and Opportunity, that I have 
been so fortunate as to meet you.” 

At this I stopped short, and I said to my com- 
panion, with more energy than elegance : 

“Well, Sir, and who the gammon and spin- 
ach do you think I am?” 

He smiled the very deferential smile as he re- 
plied : 

**Do you think, Sir, when some tyro stole 
into Wills’s and beheld the monarch in his chair 
there was any doubt in his mind whether ‘ Glo- 
rious John’ were himself?” 

The scene had now become so ludicrous that 
I could not help bursting into loud laughter, 
and, although I was conscious that many a wor- 
thy gentleman proceeding to his counting-room 
looked at me with a kind of indignation and 
shame that so old a man should be intoxicated 
at so early an hour of the morning, the convic- 
tion that my deferential companion was offer- 
ing his incense to the wrong god was so resist- 
lessly comic that I leaned against a lamp-post 
and begged his pardon as I roared in his face. 

I saw that he began to be troubled. Possi- 
bly he had an uneasy feeling that I was laugh- 
ing at him. Possibly he was becoming suspi- 
cious that, after all, he had made a mistake, 
Whatever it was, he looked at me gravely and 
said, 

“Your name is certainly—” 

** Bachelor,” interrupted I, ‘“‘ Bachelor; Mr. 
Bachelor.” 

‘*Mr. Bachelor,” he repeated, very slowly, 
as if tasting every letter; ‘isn’t your name—” 

‘* Bachelor, Sir, nothing but Bachelor,” I in- 
terrupted again, ‘‘at your service; but I fear 
only a hopeless ne’er-do-weel.” 

‘Then you are not the great poet—” 

‘*Poet! My dear Sir, I never made a rhyme 
in my life.” 

‘* Well, Sir,” said the strange gentleman, in 
a severe and reproving tone, as if I were at 
large under false pretenses, and ought to be ar- 
rested and committed for betraying travelers 
into disagreeable mistakes—‘“ Well, Sir, all I 
can say is, that I thought you were somebody 
else.” And turning suddenly he walked stiffly 
away with the air of a man who has been gross- 
ly and culpably deceived, but who is resolved 
upon Christian forbearance. Then once more 
the comedy of the whole interview stole over 
my mind, and I resumed my walk, shaking with 
laughter until the tears flowed from my eyes. 

I have never seen my good friend since, and 
should his eyes ever read these words I beg him 
to believe that so far from remembering him 
ridiculously, as it were, I owe him a debt of 
gratitude and pleasure. For as my laughter 
subsided, and I plodded along with the rest of 
the glorious company that hurries downward 
every morning, I fell to thinking of the cireum- 
stances of the interview, and soon asked myself 
whether the strange gentleman was singular in 
taking me for somebody else, For, indeed, 
how many of us are not taken for somebody 
else; or, to put it in a more positive and per- 
haps disagreeable way, how many of us are 
taken for what we are? Before I had gone 
five blocks I was conscious that I had been all 
my life doing what had strnck me as so ex- 


there was not a man of all the thousands around 
me who was not constantly guilty of the same 
absurdity, if such it be. 

When I was a boy there was a very remark- 
able gentleman who lived near my home, and 
who, as I vaguely supposed, had descended 
from the Court of Louis XIV. At seventy he 
was a buck and a beau, and it was a certain 
French character in his general appearance and 
manner which relegated him in my mind to the 
age of periwigs and laced coats, To my young 
eyes, however, despite the ancient French as- 
sociation, he seemed far from an old man, He 
walked erect, if slowly, and slowness was but 
easy dignity; his hair curled, his eyes sparkled ; 
there was nothing lean or shriveled in his ap- 
pearance; and he paid compliments to the 
youngest belles with an air that made their 
contemporaneous cavaliers seem almost awk- 
ward and painfully young. But one night at 
Bathtub, the famous watering-place, there was 
a terrible disenchantment, As you have often 
been there, my dear Leo, you know that the 
guests are all deposited in small cells in the 
lath and pasteboard hotel, and that a cry of 
fire is the most fearful sound, because escape 
seems to be impossible. 

It was after a ball at which every body had 
been present, and I, as a boy, was taken also to 
see the dancers and to hear the music, and, in- 
deed, to do my share of the dancing with the 
young ladies who had been brought by the same 
indulgence that brought me; and never was Mr. 
Figaro more courtly and bland and “ tip-toe 
fine,” as one of the very young ladies said who 
imitated his gait and manner to the immense 
delight of the juvenile part of the guests. But 
at last the ball ended. The last adieux were 
spoken, and every body went to his cell. Just 
before daylight an alarm of fire rang through 
the corridors. Many of the revelers, of course, 
were still up, and in a moment the whole house 
was a Babel. Every body ran into the corridor, 
and of course without elaborate toilette. With 
the others also Mr. Figaro opened his door 
and hurried out. But what a spectacle! Un- 
wigged, unteethed, unpadded, uncorseted, he 
stood at his door, a poor little bald, bent, 
shriveled, toothless, haggard figure ; and as he 
turned and gazed at those who had simultane- 
ously opened their doors, even the confusion 
and peril could not suppress the laugh that the 
spectre at Mr. Figaro’s door occasioned, and 
which I perfectly remember. The fire was but 
an alarm; but Mr. Figaro never appeared in 
the hotel again; he never reappeared in so- 
ciety; and a tradition became fixed in the 
minds of the school-boys that he was made en- 
tirely underneath of India rubber and wire, 

Now how would it answer for the rest of us 
to take off our wigs and our false calves, and 
unlace our corsets and remove our padding ? 
Of course they are not always, not often indeed, 
of exactly the same kind as Mr. Figaro’s. That 
gentleman yonder, gravely walking just before 
me, and who, if I am not deceived, is General 
Howitzer. Isn’t he, somehow, constantly mis- 
taken for somebody else? He was at Antietam, 
and indeed in many renowned actions. I have 
heard him describe them with great detail and 
enthusiasm, His account of one celebrated 
charge and his emotions as he marshaled his 
men to resist it is most vivid. You see the 
field, you feel the trembling earth, you are al- 
most conscious of the shock. Indeed there is 
only one difficulty with it—it never happened. 
During the battle General Howitzer took up a 
position behind a tree, or wherever the bullets 
could not hit him; and he held that position 
without flinching to the very end of the com- 
bat. And he always did so, It was notorious 
that Howitzer was an arrant coward, and why 
not? His mother was a De Boots and his fa- 
ther a Bobadil. And now General Howitzer is 
one of the most valiant heroes you ever saw. 
He writes his name in the autograph albums of 
the young ladies in such a bold military hand 
that it almost frightens them. At military 
celebrations the General is very imposing, and 
when honest people from the country ask to be 
introduced to him, and say, as they shake hands 
with admiration, that it is a great honor to take 
the hand that waved the celebrated charge, Gen- 
eral Howitzer smiles courteously but gravely, as 
if he were still willing to recognize their fellow- 
humanity, although they are not heroes. At 
public dinners ‘‘ Our country’s defenders and 
General Howitzer” are toasted with three times 
three, and when he rises and bows, as if he 
were Alexander Farnese and Napoleon and 
Hannibal rolled into one, the guests look at 
him with just the same sincere admiration 
with which the gentleman from the country 
looked at me. ‘They believe him to be a 
great general as truly as my friend believed 
me to be a great poet. And so he is, just 
as great and no greater. Howitzer is really 
taken for somebody else, as I was. 

And so is Smiley. People who know him 
stop and shake hands in the street and ex- 
change a few words, because, as they say, “ he 
is such a sweet, cheerful fellow: with always a 
kind word, always a smile, slways in good tem- 
per.” There are young women also, who dis- 


cuss with me you young fellows, married or un- 
married; and many a young person whom you 
would be prodigiously Incky, my dear Leo, if 








quisitely comical in my strange friend, and 


you could marry, has said to me, ‘* What an 
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enviable woman Mrs. Smiley must be! 
like having a sunbeam for a husband.” Well, 
ask Mrs. Smiley if it is. This cheerful gentle- 
man, with the ready word and the pleasant 
manner, is moody, irritable, unreasonable, and 
his home is not a bit sunnier than many an- 
other. Some men—shali I say most men, 
Leo ?—seem to save up their ill-humors to ex- 
pend at home. As if there were a certain 
amount of pleasantness and of crossness which 
must enter into life, they make an unfair distri- 
bution, to say the least. They squander all 
the first abroad, and pinch their families with 
the last. Smiley is always kissing other peo- 
ple’s children, and patting them, and blessing 
them, and yet I have heard my third cousin 
twice-removed, Mrs, Grimalkin, say that she 
had passed weeks at a time in his family, and 
that he seemed positively to dislike his own 
children. 

Now when you or I run up to Smiley in the 
belief that he is a sweet-natured diffuser of hap- 
piness, we certainly make as radical a mistake 
as the eager gentleman who respectfully sa- 
luted me as a poet. You take him for what 
he is not. And, oh my dear, suppose we 
should-all be taken for what we really are! 
Let us think of that for a few days. 

Yours respectfully, 
An O_p BacHeror. 


It is 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER SUITS FOR GENTLEMEN, 


HE semi-dress suit adopted by gentlemen for 
summer promenades, church, and visiting, 
consists of a coat of diagonal cloth, either dark 
blue or black, made in the English style with side- 
flaps and pockets, short roll to button high, the 
front sloping or square, as the fancy dictates. 
The vest is of the material of the coat, or else a 
double-breasted vest of white duck or of piqué. 
Pantaloons of English cassimere, light gray, or 
drab with corded sides. The pantaloons' are cut 
slightly looser for summer wear with considerable 
spring at the ankles, 

Cheviot is the favorite material for business 
and negligee suits. Its open texture renders it 
as cool as linen, and the mixed colors do not 
show dust. For business suits and for traveling 
the coat, vest, and pantaloons are alike of light 
brown or gray Cheviot made similarly to the suit 
just described. $45 is the price of a suit made 
to order. 

For morning and afternoon wear at the water- 
ing places white will be in favor. ‘The entire 
suit is made of white Cheviot, or of the fine 
English cassimere with diagonal twill, but little 
heavier than the serge suits worn by ladies. 
These white woolens wash like linen, and are 
preferable to linen for the sea-side, as they resist 
moisture and the chilly dampness, yet are ex- 
ceedingly light and pleasant to wear. Many of 
these are made with the skeleton sacques, but 
the English coat is quite as appropriate. A suit 
of white Cheviot costs $55, of white cassimere 
$65. A handsome suit of Russia duck is $40. 

Twilled flannel suits were worn at the Ford- 
ham races. The dark navy blue flannel is es- 
 sogggs Pestana to gentlemen of fair complex- 
ion. ese suits are made in excellent style, 
yet are inexpensive, costing only $40 for the en- 
tire suit. The height of extravagance is reach- 
ed in the velvet coats made for driving in the 
Park, at Saratoga. and other gay resorts. These 
are short jaunty sacks of black Lyons velvet of 
heavy qualities, and are worth $100. Velveteen 
sacks made in imitation are $25. 

Black prevails for full dress, relieved occasion- 
ally by the English suits described for occasions 
of less ceremony. 


PERCALE AND LINEN SHIRTS. 


Shirts of French percale with hair-line stripes 
of color on white are very generally adopted, be- 
ing wora even by the most fastidious. With 
such, however, they are restricted to business and 
traveling suits, and for half negligee dress at the 
summer hotels, for croquet, driving, etc. A 
dozen percale shirts with extra collars and 
cuffs costs $48. All-white shirts for day wear 
have very plain bosoms, merely the linen doubled 
and interlined with muslin, or else a box-pleat 
in the centre with a single broad pleat on each 
side. These give an appearance of breadth to 
the chest. They also wear better, and are much 
easier to iron than the infinitesimal tucks once 
in vogue. For evening and full-dress garments 
the fronts are embroidered in the centre, or the 
entire besom is formed of linen cambric hem- 
stitched fn tiny diamonds. The exquisite needle- 
work upon these is done by nuns at the French 
convents. Ladies who embroider skillfully will 
find this a profitable occupation. ‘The linen is 
doubled, and three small clusters, a vine, or 
sheaves of grain, are worked in front for the 
studs. These bring from $3 to $5. Others 
more elaborate have an embroidered fold down 
the centre, or else a design en revers for filling 
out the open vests now worn. Many of the im- 
ported bosoms cost $10. For the summer cam- 
paign at the fashionable resorts gentlemen select 
six, eight, or a dozen of these shirts, which cost 
when completed from $10 to $15 each. We 
take pleasure in narrating this as a parallel to the 
feminine extravagance so much talked of nowa- 
days. Indeed a résumé of a gentleman’s ward- 
robe leaves very little for him to boast of in the 
way ofeconomy. Think of Panama hats at $75, 
a velvet coat at $100, .suits for different occasions 
from $50 to $100 each, $20 for gaiters, dressing- 
gowns at $80, and the variety of smaller articles, 





neck-ties, gloves, and jewelry! The list would 
soon rival that of the veriest Flora M‘Flimsey of | 
the season, 


HATS AND SHOES, 


Dress hats for summer are of pearl-colored 
cassimere or light Arab beaver, with medium 
high crowns and rather broad brim with the 
Stanley curve. Price $9. For business pur- 
poses the round-crowned London hat is imported 
in pearl-gray cassimere. The crown is soft, with 
stiff brim. Coarse rough-and-ready straw hats in 
the sailor shape are shown for midsummer wear 
in the country. Croquet or negligee hats are 
of Scotch Cheviot, to match the suit with which 
they are worn, or of soft gray felt that may be 
rolled up and put in one’s pocket. The new En- 
glish yachting hat of cork is exceedingly light 
and pleasant to wear.- It is a flat sailor shape, 
made of ordinary cork covered with thin muslin 
glazed to imitate black oil-cloth. Price $7. An- 
other sailor hat is of fine English straw covered 
with black oil-cloth. Inside the brim next the 
face the white straw is uncovered and therefore 
very cool. Sailor hats of Milan straw, black, 
gray, brown, or white, are in favor for youths 
and small boys. ‘The telescope hat, for tourists, 
is a seasonable novelty. It is of gray felt. ‘The 
adjustable crown may be elongated and made 
quite high for better ventilation and to protect 
the head from the sun. When desired, the extra 
length is folded to form a small band above the 
brim, making a gracefully-shaped hat. An elas- 
tic cord is added to keep the hat safe in a high 
wind. 

The Oxford shoe is worn on all occasions ex- 
cept when full dress is required. It has box- 
toes, low, broad heels, and heavy soles, and is 
made of a single piece of calf-skin without side- 
seams, For evening dress thinner soled gaiters, 
with elastic sides, are chosen. $20 a pair is the 
price. Snake-toed shoes ure out of fashion. 
Boots are abandoned on account of the tight 
pantaloons. 

NECK-TIES. 


The Windsor scarf, fastened with a knot and 
short pointed ends, is the popular neck-tie. Gren- 
adine scarfs of this shape, blue, brown, or lay- 
ender, striped with white satin, are $2 25; oth- 
ers of twilled foulard, in plain colors or in stripes, 
are $2 50. A light fabric resembling China 
crape is cool and pretty for summer ties. ‘The 
yachting neckerchief is a square of fine pongee 
in checks or solid blue with white striped bor- 
der. Price $3. The Prince Teck scarf of satin, 
to be worn with standing collars, has a folded 
band for the neck, and a sailor’s knot with long 
ends in front. ‘To adjust the band the proper 
length for the neck a spring is arranged beneath 
the knot~—a much better plan than the eyelet 
fastenings worn last seasgn. The Roman scarfs, 
now so fashionable, are shown in a variety of 
widths, and in a beautiful combination of colors. 
A neatly-folded tie of black gros grain is an im- 
provement on the clumsy lined ties usually made 
of black silk. Striped and cross-barred percale 
of finest quality is ironed in flat folds for neck- 
ties. These are cool and inexpensive, and 
though not very dressy they commend them- 
selves by their freshness, as they are renewed 
each week by the laundress. 


NEGLIGEE JACKETS. 


Short sacks for the library and smoking jack- 
ets are made at this season of opera flannel with- 
out lining. These are as cool as the linen and 
piqué suits, and are less expensive. 


VARIETIES FOR LADIES. 


Valenciennes lace grows in favor as a trim- 
ming for silk dresses. It is especially pretty 
with delicate gray, pearl, and fawn color. The 
Parisiennes use it on black silk or satin. 

The black velvet ribbons so long displaced by 
bias bands of velvet cut from the piece are now 
revived and used to trim many summer materials 
of light color, such as unbleached foulard, white 
pongee or alpaca, grenadines, and also washing 
muslins and piqué. It is arranged as a heading 
for flounces. A row of inch-wide velvet ribbon 
is strapped at intervals with diagonal folds of the 
material of the dress. White piqué braids or 
the Maltese trimmings on black velvet are much 
admired for street suits of piqué. The pale gray 
poplins and the mohairs of mingled white and 
black are vastly improved by black velvet bands. 

Roman scarfs with gay bright bars of color 
are the most picturesque wraps for a brunette. 
The soft silken material is suitable for drives in 
summer afternoons when a woolen burnous is too 
heavy. Price $30. Roman sashes of twilled 
silk are worn with evening dresses of white mus- 
lin. A handsome one, two and a fourth yards 
long, is $10. 

A novelty for an equestrienne is a fan of 
light Turkish wood, the sticks cut to represent 
a horse’s hoof and ankle. - A small riding whip, 
attached to the handle, may be removed at pleas- 
ure. Price $5 50. Carriage fans, to be used 
also as parasols, are made of the fragrant violet 
wood of dark color like walnut. Green or blue 
silk is between the sticks. Price $650. Others, 
much plainer, are of American woods. $3 75. 

Simple and pretty caps for breakfast are made 
of a triangular piece of Swiss muslin or of white 
tarlatan with a quilling of the same on the edge. 
The Marie Stuart point above the forehead ends 
in a bow of ribbon between the crépés. The 
back is straight on the chignon and measures a 
quarter of a yard. Narrow ribbon strings tie 
behind. Caps for young widows are made of 
white tarlatan with a widow’s ruche of two small 
puffs beneath the quilted edges. Strings of black 
lutestring and small bow in front. 

Dress caps are quite as large as bonnets. 
They are coronets formed of lace ruches and 
loops of ribbon, with sometimes a flower at the 
side. Barbes of lace fall behind. Black thread 
lace and white blonde are used. 

The Tudor mantle is a novelty worn abroad by 
ladies of fashion, who are striving to revive the 
Elizabethan styles. It is a half-fitting mantle 





without sleeves, but with two ruffled epaulets. 
Its distinguishing feature is a high ruff of silk 
lace worn around the neck. 

Handsome corsages for evening silks are cut 
low and square back and front, with merely a 
strap over the shoulder. A standing collarette 
of lace & da Medici is worn around the neck in- 
stead of a chemisette. ‘The short sleeves are a 
large puff with two lace ruffles falling to the 


Linen collars and cuffs are worn with street 
dress for evening as well as day, and with the 
handsomest silk suits. Valenciennes lace over 
an inch wide is slightly fulled on the edges for a 
border. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. Brooks & BrorHers; Devin & Co. ; 
W. R. Bowne; Unton Apams; Danret You- 
MANS; GLAzp; and Krrpy & Co. » 





PERSONAL. 

Mrs. Ruta Hempuu. celebrated her hun- 
dredth birthday last week, in Henniker, New 
Hampshire, where she was born. She was the 
mother of ten children, four of whom are now 
living, and among her descendants is one of the 
sixth generation. She walks about, appetite and 
eye- = good, and memory unimpaired. 

—Madame Otympe AvupovarD, who made a 
little stir among us last year as a lecturer in her 
native language, has been talking about us in 
Marseilles, ‘‘ describing,’ as a local paper says, 
‘*with the enthusiasm of conviction, all the at- 
tractions of that distant country, where Nature 
is meas of her gifts, and the human mind is 
enfranchised from all ancient prejudices.’ Some 
five hundred skilled mechanics are coming hith- 
er, under her direction, to go West, and found a 
French city. 

—Queen Victoria has only about a fourth as 
much income as the Czar, half as much as L. 
Nap., and much less than the monarchs of Prus- 
sia, Italy, and Austria. The King of little Greece 
gets £50,000 a year. What she really has for her 
own personal purposes is about $2,000,000 per 
annum. 

—Miss Mary H. Graves, of North Reading, 
preached her first sermon recently in that town, 
and made a prodigious effect upon at least one 
male sinner, who, after service, agitated her 
hand, and left in it a small roll of greenbacks 
amounting to one hundred dollars. That was 
from “ gay to Grayes,”’ instead of the old quota- 
tion. 

—The women have invaded the domain of in- 
vention—Saraun W. CLarK, of Beaver Dam, Wis- 
consin, having taken out a patent for a cooking- 
stove. 

—Mr. WILL1AM Lonemay, author of the recent 
“History of Edward III.,’’ is a member of the 

reat publishing house of Longman & Co., Lon- 

on. To this craft also belong the author-pub- 
lishers Epmunp Cave, founder of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine ; DopsLey, RicHaRDsON, BouN, 
Cuaruies Knieut, Joun H. Parker, WILLIAM 
Sporriswoope, the Queen’s printer, and AL- 
BERT Coun, the Shakspearian scholar. 

—The Rey. Ropert Cotiyer, of Chicago, was 
recently asked by a bookseller of that city to 
preach a sermon on the “ New England Trage- 
dies.” ‘*Why?’ inquired Mr. Cottyer. “ Be- 
eause,”’ said the bookseller, ‘your sermon on 
‘The Gates Ajar,’ trebled our sales of that book, 
and the ‘ Tragedies’ are a little heavy just now!”’ 

—Queen Victoria has agreed to give the 
Prince of Waxes £30,000 a year from her private 
purse, and accordingly the request for an in- 
crease of his allowance will not be pressed. 

—Patti’s voice, mind, and manner are said to 
have greatly improved since her marriage, and 
her representations are more remarkable than 
ever. 

—Before Mr. Bricut became a Cabinet Minis- 
ter he was invited by Lord Jonn Russe to 
dine, and came promptly on time. While wait- 
ing in the drawing-room, Lord AMBERLY, then 
plain Master RUSSELL, came in, and, looking 
curiously at the visitor, asked, ‘‘Are you the 
Quaker gentleman that was to come to dinner ?”’ 
“Yes, my dear,” was the answer; “‘ but why do 
you ask?’ ‘Because papa and mamma were 
wondering how you would behave!”’ 

—CARLYLE, during his recent interview with 
the Queen, said, with his usual misanthropy, 
‘There is nothing but wealth, wealth ;” to which 
the Queen replied, ‘‘ There is some poverty, Mr. 
CaRLYLE.”? CARLYLE lives in great privacy, and 
is said to be engaged on some new literary work. 

—The Bishop of OxrorD has become a con- 
tributor to the English periodical Good Words, 
at the rate of £1000 for an article. 

—No diplomatic appointment of the Adminis- 
tration will command a heartier or more general 
approval than that of James LoRIMER GRAHAM, 
Jun., Esq.,as Consul-General of the United States 
in Italy. A gentleman of fine culture and ex- 
tensive acquirements, familiar with the best so- 
ciety at home and abroad, possessed of a hand- 
some fortune, and always ‘‘on hospitable 
thoughts intent,’’ we know of no gentleman so 
admirably qualified for that particular position 
as he is. Americans visiting Florence will find 
a representative so perfectly at home in the af- 
fairs of the consulate, and of so refined and 
obliging a disposition, as to make official inter- 
course With him a positive pleasure. 

—Mr. 8. 8. Cox has been in Africa, riding 
‘Barbary coursers,’’ such as young Mr. C, Mel- 
notte so carelessly promised to Miss P. Descha- 
pelle in Butwer’s ‘Lady of Lyons.” Mr. C. 
rode one of these steeds one hundred and twen- 
ty-six miles in twelve hours. 

—GuTzkow, the German poet, has recovered 
from the insanity with which he has for some 
years been afflicted, and finds that he can work 
onger and more successfully thay before his 
mental powers were clouded. 

—It is said of Major-General Gores H. 
Tuomas—‘‘ Pop Thomas,” as he is affection- 
ately called in the army—that for three years 
during the war he did not once see his wife; he 
never got whipped; never complained of any 
thing; never accepted any promotion until it 
was fairly thrust upon him; and never commit- 
ted an act, officially, that had to be explained or 
apologized for. 

—It is a noticeable fact that, with the excep- 
tion of the Ear or Dersy, there is hardly an 
Englishman of eminence that has a son who 
amounts to any thing. The Duke or BEDFORD, 
who owns nearly half of the ground on which 





London is built, has a son in Parliament, who 
inherits his title and fortune. He is a slim, spare, 
feeble young man, without force, and can scarce- 
ly put half a dozen words together on his feet. 

he DuKE oF WELLINGTON’s son is one of the 
most dissipated men in the kingdom, premature- 
ly old and broken down, without the ability of 
an ordinary workman, and who has never in 
his life, apparently, accomplished a thing. The 
son of that commanding statesman, Sir Ronert 
PEEL, who wears his father’s titles, is a member 
ot Parliament. He has the size and fullness of 
his father, a very handsome face; his well-oiled 
locks curl from under the touch of the barber, 
and he dresses in the style of an exquisite. But 
there is nothing of him. He passes in and out 
of the House, and is simply pointed out as Sir 
ROBERT PEEL. Major VIVIAN is just now on¢ 
of the marked men of the House. The Marquis 
or Hastrin6s signalized the assumption of his 
majority and titles by running away with Majo: 
Vivian's wife. Every body sympathizes with 
the officer, for he is a gallant fellow, and is very 
much cut down with the disgrace which has come 
upon his family. One of the most talented mem- 
bers of the House is one who has neither feet nor 
hands. He is brought in daily by the messenger 
in his arms, and. placed in a seat, No member 
writes a more elegant or rapid hand than the 
handless and footless legislator. 

—Miss Fannie Lyons, of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, has recently been appointed Notary Pub- 
lic, and called at the office of the Journal of that 
place to purchase blanks. The editor says: “If 
affability of demeanor and attractiveness of ap- 
pearance are qualifications for her office, we 
think we can predict for her a success,” 

—Rev. T. L. Cuyier, in his address before the 
Tract Society, eloquently and justly condemned 
the anti-Christianity of much of our popular lit- 
erature, and especially the Atlantic. 

—The Rev. Dr. Boaas, at a recent meeting of 
the Episcopal Board of Missions of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, was speaking of the neglect 
of the people to attend public worship, and said, 
“*T have a free church at New Brunswick, but it 
is seldom filled on Sundays. How am I to get 
—- tocome?’ Which elicited from Rey. Dr. 
MertersmMiTH the reply, “Tl tell you how, 
brother Boggs; send for young Steve Tyne. 
He’ll fill your church for you!”’ 

—Mr. Secretary Cox is pronounced to be the 
handsomest and most tastefully draped man in 
Washington. He is just six feet high, of elegant 
figure, and fine, expressive features. His de- 
meanor is that of a courtly gentleman, and, while 
he receives all kindly, is a keen judge of men, 
and not likely to be imposed upon by the spe- 
cious and pretentious. His family consists of a 
beautiful and accomplished wife and four chil- 
dren. 

—Butwer is seldom seen in the House of 
Lords. He looks gone and used up. He has 
quit writing; come down from the clouds of 
romance, and walks the plain old earth, “gloomy 
and unhappy,” and says he has “‘ exhausted the 
powers of life chasing pleasure where it is not 
to be found.” 

—It is mentioned by some of the wise news- 
paper men at the Federal capital that Miss Vin- 
NIE REAM sings as well as she ‘‘sculps;’’ hence 
the figurative conclusion that one singing Ream 
ought to be equal to twenty tuneful quires. 

—Miss Ipa Lewis, the damp heroin of New- 
port, besides having a fairy life-boat presented 
to her by the citizens of that port, has been made 
the receipt of some nice thing, not yet known to 
man, by the Sorosis of this city. Iba is going 
to be married. 

—Dr. ADELAIDE GRENNAN, of St. Louis, has 
been appointed an examining physician of the 
Homeopathic Mutual Life Insurance Company 
—the first appointment of a daughter of Eye to 
such a position. 

—Madame Leon Say has for over a year past 
had direction of the Paris Débats, newspaper ; 
but another French madame, who owns two- 
thirds of the stock, says if the place is not to be 
held by a French gentleman she thinks she will 
step in and do a little editing herself. The two- 
thirds matter will carry. 

—‘ Timothy Titcomb’? HoLianp is in that 
frivolous city of Paris, superintending the Sun- 
day-school in the American chapel. 

—Poor CARLOTTA, in one of her moments of 
sanity, took the pen and composed the inserip- 
tion for her husband’s monument at Trieste. 

—‘ Aunt SALLY” is the name of a goose sey- 
enty-four years of age, belonging to Mrs. JAMES 
M. Paes, of Edesville, Maryland. ‘ Aunty’’ is 
nearly blind, quite deaf, and totters when she 
walks; but she bears her infirmities with char- 
acteristic cheerfulness, and since she lays eggs 
with all the old facility, perhaps it would not be 
improper to add that her ‘“‘ yolk”’ is easy and her 
burden light. 

—Gen. GreorGE H. Toomas, having ‘“‘smooth- 
ed his grim visage,’’ has exploited a lecture to 
the men and maidens of Washington, in which 
he told them all about how the battle of Nash- 
ville was fought; described, on the map, the rel- 
ative position of the enemy’s forces and his own 
up to and including the battle. His voice was 
not raised above a conversational tone, nor did 
he betray the least feeling. In conclusion he 
said, calmly, that, looking over all the ground 
and tracing back the train of events, he could 
find but one error with which to charge himself. 
But that, he said, was a grave error. At the 
close of the first day’s fighting, he thought of 
detaching STEEDMAN with force enough to pos- 
sess himself of the fords of the Tennessee, so as 
to intercept the retreating enemy. Over-cau- 
tious, arid fearing to weaken his own forces 
he hesitated and delayed until after the second 
day’s fight, and then it was too late. That was 
the one error, but, he said, it was a grave 
one. 

—Mrs. Dr. Many WALKER has been made the 
subject of asketch in the Dubuque Herald, which 
says that from appearance one would judge her 
to be between twenty-five and twenty-eight years 
of age; but from her conversations at different 
times it appeared that at fifteen she commenced 
to teach school, and taught for five years, work- 
ed at the printer’s trade five years, was associate 
magazine editor five years, studied medicine 
three years, practiced it two years, was an in- 
valid five years, studied and practiced the ‘‘ wa- 
ter-cure’’ five years, etc., etc., which figures up 
certainly more than eight-and-twenty. The 
Herald man says she is ‘‘ quick-witted, quick- 


tempered, outspoken, unmalicious, exceedingly 
vain, sensational, energetic, willful, self-assert- 
ing, loquacious, irrepressible, and’’—eyer 80 
many Other things. : 





420 HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Satin Stitch or Variegated Embroidery. 


Satry stitch, or variegated embroidery, is one of the most effective and interesting 
kinds of ornamental work, but good taste in the selection and arrangement of the 
colors is as important as the knowledge of the stitches. Satin stitch is distinguished 
from embroidery principally by the figures of the design having no thread run around 
the edges, but being only underlaid within the outlines, though this is not always 


the frame, trace on it the selected design. ‘Take the paper design and stick a 
rather coarse needle through the paper at regular distances along the outlines, after 
which lay the design on the material so that the rough edges of the holes are turned 
outward, and rub over it several times some pulverized chalk which has been pre- 
| pared and put in a little muslin bag. For white or very light material take, instead 
| of chalk, pulverized charcoal of linden wood, or indigo blue powder. Then care- 


the case; and, moreover, by the work 
being always stretched in the frame. 
For the foundation of the embroidery 
select cloth, silk, satin, reps, moiré 
antique, velvet, or leather, and em- 
broider with floss, filoselle, or silk 
twist, or also with split zephyr. The 


Fig. 16.—Manner or Maxine 
Puiary Havr-Poixa Srircu. 


stitches most used are the straight, 
diagonal, and interwoven satin stitch, 
the straight and diagonal half-polka 
stitch, the chain, knotted, and shield 
stitch. For embroidering with silk, 
the diagonal, satin, and _half-polka 
stitches are particularly recommended, as 
the silk presents a more brilliant appear- 
ance when worked in diagonal than 
straight stitch, Leaves are generally 
worked in diagonal, and flowers in straight 
satin stitch. The stitches must lie close 
together on the material or the underlaid 
threads, but care must be taken not to 
draw the material, and also to take the 


Fig. 18.—Manner or Maxine 
Kyorrep Srircu. 


stitches exactly on the line of the outline, so as to preserve the 


evenness of the edges. ‘The needle used must be rather coarse, 


so that the thread shall be easily drawn through the material | 


when doubled. It must be stuck straight in the stuff. Set 


Fig. 10.—Manner or Maxine Interwoven Satix 
#riTcH UNDERLAID FLAT.—{See Fig. 30.] 


figures, such as leaves and outward pointed arabesques, and the © 


like, are generally begun on the upper end; figures, such as 
wide flower leaves—especially such as are worked in straight 
half-polka stitch—are generally worked from the middle out- 
ward, each half separately, by which means the stitches of each 
half are made regular. silk or wool must be selected ac- 
cording to the requirements of the de- | 

sign, either in one color of different 
shades, or of various colors, in which 
case the flowers and leaves are generally 
worked in their natural colors, In this 
case copy nature as closely as possible, 
for the better the imitation the prettier 
is the work. If working from any of 
the designs given in the Bazar, it is only 
necessary to select the color for a single 
figure, as the shades are designated in 
the order in which they come. If, how- 
ever, a design be selected of which only 
the outline is given, it will be advisable 
to shade the leaves and flowers from a 
painted pattern, or from some colored 
tapestry design. In shading, the fol- 
lowing directions must be particularly 
noted: begin, generally, with the light- 
est shade of the color, and work in order 
from this to the darkest. In order to 
make the transition from one shade to 
another less abrupt, work in the light shade sev- 
eral stitches of the next darker in different lengths 
(see Figs. 9-12), in doing which the needle must 
always be run from the under side up and between 
the stitches already worked. 


Fig. 7.—Mannur or MakrtnG Prain Satin 
SrivcH UNDERLAID FLAT. 


Fig. 3.—Lear unpbRLAID IN RELIEF 
witn Corron.—([See Fig, 


Fig. 19.—Manner or Maxine 
Su1eitp Stitcu. 


Fig. 9.—Manner or Maxinc SuHapep Lear, UNDERLAID IN 
RELIEF, IN INTERWOVEN SATIN STITCH. 
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Fig. 2.—Manner or UNDERLAYING 
Lear.—[See Fig. 3.] 


Fig. 5.—Manner oF Maxine Prams Fig. 28.—Corn Porry mm Iyrer- 
Satin STITCH UNDERLAID IN RELIEF. woveN Satin Sritcu,—[See Fig. 12.] 


i 


Fig. 4.—MAanner or UNDERLAYING AND Worxkine Diagona Satin Stitcu 


Fig. 20.—Manner oF Makino 
Surevp Srircx. 


Fig. 17.—Manner or Makrinc 
Cuain Sriton. 


fastened on these sides. 


fully follow the outline of the dots 
thus made on the material with a 
goose-quill or fine camel’s-hair brush. 
The quill or brush is dipped in a 
kind of ink made of white lead and 
dissolved gum-arabic for working 
dark materials, and for white or light 


Fig. 15.—Manner or Maxine 
Diaconat Harr-Poika Sritcu. 


materials in dissolved indigo mixed 
with a little gum-arabic. Then 
stretch the material in the frame. 
Tue Frame anp MANNER OF 
SrrRETOHING THE Matertat.—The 
frame, Fig. 1, consists of four wood- 
en bars each about 32 inches long 
and an inch and three-quarters wide, 
two of which are furnished with an 
opening cut in the ends, through 
which to slide the other sides, and 
have strips of drilling tacked along 
the length. The ends are furnished 
with little holes for running the cords 
through, by which the material is 


Edge the material with coarse linen, 
which is overseamed on with double thread. 


Overseam two op- 


posite sides of the material to the drilling, in doing which care 
must be taken to bring each end of the sides of the material the 


Fig. 11.—Manyer or Maxine Interwoven Satin 
STItcH WNDERLAID FLAT.—{See Fig. 29.] 


same distance from the ends of the bars. 


Then draw the two 


bars as far as possible from each other, and fasten them with a 


wooden peg or pin, which is slid in a hole on the other side in the 
manner shown by the illustration. 


Fasten the ends with twine, 


running it alternately through the linen and through a hole in the 


Fig. 6.—Manyer or Maxine Pra 
Satin SrivcH UNDERLAID IN RELIEF. 


frame, taking care to draw the thread 
tightly. In working lay the frame 
between the sides of two tables or 
stands of the same height. Having 
completed the embroidery, dampen the 
wrong side of the threads with muci- 
lage, and do not take it out of the 
frame till this has become entirely dry. 

UNDERLAYING THE Set Ficures 
(see Figs. 2-8),—If some parts of the 
work are higher than others they must 
be underlaid inside the outlines with 
a few stitches of the working thread, 
or with a strand of coarse knitting cot- 
ton, which is sewed down with cross 
stitches of double thread. Large set 
figures may also be underlaid with thin 

i pasteboard. ‘The underlaid 
stitches or threads must always be in 
an opposite direction from the stitches 
of the embroidery with which they are 
covered, If the figure is underlaid 
only with the working thread, make a 


few stitches according to your taste (see Figs, 5-8); but 
if underlaid with knitting cotton, and the point is to be 


Fig. 8.—Manner or Maxine Puan Satin 
STITCH UNDERLAID FLAT. 
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sharp (as in Fig. 4), lay the strand on in such a manner that 
the end shall extend a fifth of an inch beyond the upper point. 
Next fasten the strand on the point of the figure with a few 
stitches, in doing which draw the working thread tight, then 
cut the surplus ends off as close as possible to the stitches and 
make another stitch on the point, by means of which the ends 
of the thread are fastened. Having laid the threads of the 
strand regularly together, fasten them down along the figure 
and fasten the ends of the threads carefully. When it is neces- 
sary to underlay a leaf which must be worked in two parts (see 
Fig. 4), divide the strand 
into two equal parts close 
under the upper point 
and sew them down sep- 
arately to the under point 
where they must come 
close together again (see 
Fig. 4). If it is desired 
to make the figure higher 
in the middle than on the 
points, a few threads may 
be laid under the strand ; 





Fig. 29.—Suapep Corn Porry if they are to be made 
1x INTERWOVEN Satin Stitcn. lower toward the ends a 
[See Fig. 13.] few under threads must 
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Fig. 13.—Manner or Maxine INTERWOVEN SATIN Stitcu 


WITHOUT UNDERLAYING. 


be cut away, and the others laid over carefully so that the stitches shall 
not be visible. In set figures, the upper parts of which are to be partic- 


ularly round (see Figs. 2, 3, and 5), lay 
the strand on in such a manner that both NN _— il 
ends shall reach beyond the outline of ff AM 
the figure. In this layer fasten the pt 

strand on the uppet end of the figure tl) 

with several stitches ; lay that part of the mig | 

strand which reaches beyond the upper iy 
edge of the figure over on the under part 

in such a manner as to form a sort of ill = 
loop, and fasten the entire strand as i ‘tf 
shown by Fig. 2. In figures like Fig. 3 


the strand must be laid on each separate __ |i} 
rounding; the threads of the strand un- (ai 
der this must be united and sewed down | 7 
together. Hh iN 
Manvyer or WorkineG THe Dirrer-_ ffi na re 


ENT SrircHes.—Diagonal satin stitch, po 
Fig. 4, is worked diagonally, the degree i 
of variation from the straight line de- 
pending on the shape of the figures, but 
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* sharply divided ; in which 


- Diagonal half- polka 





Fig. 12.—Manner or Maxine Prams Satin Stitcu 














Fig. 1.—EmpBrorery Frame 
witH WORK STRETCHED. 





the direction of the stitches must be changed gradually, and 
not suddenly, by running the needle in and out the mate- 
rial greater or less distances from the previous stitch. The 
stitch extends from one outline to the opposite one. 

Straight satin stitch, Figs. 5-8, is worked similarly, only 
the stitches must run horizontally or perpendicularly straight 
from one outline to the other. 

The interwoven satin stitch, Figs. 9-14, may be either 
plain or diagonal, and is used in shading. After working a 
row either of plain or diagonal stitch, this is worked, as al- 
ready described, by put- 
ting the needle always 
from underneath upward 
between the stitches al- 
ready worked, except in 
such work as Fig. 14, 
where the shades are 


case they are worked in 
unaltered direction (see 
Fig. 14). 





stitch is designed to imi- Fig. 30.—Suapep Rosr Lear mm 
tate fine twisted cord (see INTERWOVEN Satin Srircu. 
Fig. 15). It is worked [See Fig. 10.] 





Fig. 14.—Manner oF MakinG INTERWOVEN SATIN STITCH 


WITHOUT UNDERLAYING. 


in diagonal stitches of equal length which lie half beside each other, 
and in working which the needle must always be put close above or under 


the last worked stitch, and in a disgonal 
direction. ‘The point on Fig. 15 desig- 
nates the place where the needle must 
be stuck. Plain half-polka stitch is 
worked as shown by Fig. 16. Cross 
stitch a thread of coarse knitting cotton 
along the outline, and sew over this 
thread with straight stitches of equal 
length. 

Chain stitch, Fig. 17, is worked with 
a double thread. It is not necessary to 
stretch the material in a frame for work 
ing it. Work from left to right, and 
put the needle, when the frame is not 
used, from right to left through the ma- 
terial, bringing it between the double 
thread. In the same manner, and at 
short regular distances, work al the 
stitches, bringing the point of the nee- 
dle always above the stitch last worked. 





Fig. 22.—Borprr rn PLAIN Sarin anp DraconaL Hatr-Porka Sritcn. 
[See Figs. 2, 3, 5, 6, 9, and 15.] 





Fig. 24.—Borper tn Prary Satin anp Pian Hatr-Porxa Stitcu.—[See Figs. 7 and 16.] 





Fig. 25.—Borver In Puarn Satin anp Draconat Hatr-Poika Sritcx. 


[See Figs. 8 and 15.] 





Fig. 23.—Borper 1x Draconat Satin anp Draconat Hatr-Porka Srircu. 
[See Figs. 4 and 15. } 
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Fig. 26.—Borprer 1n Interwoven Satin Sritcu.—[See Figs. 13 and 14.} 





Fig. 27.—Borper 1n Saretp Stiron anpD Pian axp Diaconat Harr-Poika Sritcx. 
(See Figs. 15, 16, 19, and 20. ] 
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If worked in a frame take the stitches at short 
regular distances, running the needle from un- 
derneath upward beneath the two threads of the 
last stitch. 

For working the knotted stitch, Fig. 18, take 
the needle in the left hand, wind the point three 
times with the working thread, and run the nee- 
die, following the direction of the arrow point, 
to the point on Fig. 18, then run it straight 
through the stuff. 

The shield stitch, Figs. 19 and 20, is worked 
either horizontally or diagonally ; it is similar to 
the interwoven straight satin stitch, but is worked 
in alternate rows, as shown by the illustration. 
For the sake of distinctness the threads arc 
shown somewhat far apart. 

The borders given with Figs. 21-27, and which 
serve for trimming table-covers, window-cush- 
ions, and baskets, as well as mantillas, jackets, 
blouses, children’s clothing, etc., are all worked 
in the stitches above described. 

Fig. 21.—Border in chain and knotted stitch, 
for working which see Figs. 17 and 18 and the 
appended descriptions. Work the knotted and 
chain stitch with silk twist in one color, or in 
two shades of the same color. 

Fig. 22.—Border in plain satin and diagonal 
half-polka stitch. Of the clover leaves work al- 
ways alternately one only with one shade of silk 
or wool, and the other with three shades of a 
color. A’ shown by Figs. 5 and 6, the leaves 
may be worked either flat, underlaid only with 
the working thread, or with a high underlayer 
of knitting cotton. In shading the leaves work 
crosswise, begin on the rounded upper edge of the 
left half, and run the needle always from left to 
right. Having worked two or three stitches 
over the entire width of the leaf, work the right 
upper half of the leaf, beginning on the under 
part and working from right to left. Fig. 22 
shows where to use the dark shades of wool or 
silk. ‘The unshaded leaves, which are worked 
lengthwise, are begun in the middle with a stitch 
which reaches from the point to the hollow of 
the outer edge. Work first the left and then 
the right half of the leaf, as shown by Fig. 6, al- 
ways bringing the needle out on the upper and 

utting it in on the under side. For working 
f-polka stitch, see Fig. 15 and the appended 
description. Fig. 9 shows another manner of 
shading the leaves; for this, work the upper part 
with light silk, as shown in the middle leaf of the 
illustration; these light stitches must be of dif- 
ferent lengths, but must not reach to the point 
of the leaf. Work the dark part as shown by the 
right leaf, which is not entirely finished. 

Fig. 23.—Border in diagonal satin, and diag- 
onal half-polka stitch. The leaves, which are 
stitched in separate parts with several shades of 
green or brown silk, are underlaid as shown by 
Fig. 4, and begun from the point of each half, 
working from the middle vein toward the outline. 
If the leaf is very regularly worked, as shown by 
Fig. 23, it is not necessary to work a vein; oth- 
erwise it is better to work the middle vein in di- 
agonal half-polka stitch, as shown by Fig. 4. 

Figs. 24 and 25.~-Two borders in plain satin 
and plain and diagonal half-polka stitch. The 
set figures are underlaid with a few stitches of 
the working thread, and worked with the assist- 
ance of Figs. 7 and 8. Each side figure of the 
design must be worked from underneath upward, 
and from the outer toward the inner outline (see 
Figs. 7 and 8). 

Fig. 26.—Border in interwoven satin stitch. 
The leaves of this border are worked with three 
shades of green silk twist, and the clover heads 
with three or four shades of red or lilac floss silk. 
In working the leaves work, first, the light outer 
part, as shown by Fig. 14; in doing which put 
the needle from the inner side toward the outer 
edge of the leaf; then work the middle part with 
the second, and finally the inner part with the 
darkest shade of the silk. The stitches of each 
shade must end with an abrupt line; each dark- 
er stitch is worked, between two stitches of a 
lighter shade. Of each clover head work, first, 
the outer circle of stitches, at regular distances, 
with the middle shade of the silk, running the 
stitches from the outer edge in to the middle 

int, and make the different stitches of different 

so that the necessary roundness can be 
given, In the same manner, always running 
the needle out from between the stitches already 
worked, work also the inner circle of the clover 
stitches with light and dark threads. 


The rose leaf is worked 
with four and the corn poppy leaf with two 
shades of green floss silk. In working the rose 
leaf (Fig. 10) work from the middle vein toward 
the outer ; but in shading 


direction, as already mentioned. 10 shows 
distinetly in what manner the stitches must be 
worked, and also that the t half is worked 
with three and the left half with two shades of 
silk; the middle vein is worked in diagonal half- 
polka stitch, and the little side veins each with a 
stitch of brown floss silk. Fig. 11 plainly shows 
the manner of working the corn ry leaf. 


Work the corn poppy, Fig. 28, with three shades 








of blue floss, and the calyx with green floss and 
brown silk twist. ‘The three shades of silk imi- 
tate three rows of leaves lying over each other. 
Each row of leaves is worked in such a manner 
as to form points on the upper and under edge: 
First, work the outer circle with the middle 
shade, running the needle from the inner side 
toward the outline. On Fig. 12 the point for the 
next following stitch is designated by an arrow. 
With the other shades, and with the stitches 
running in an opposite direction, work the two 
inner circles of leaves. The point where the 
next stitch of the light shade must be made is 
designated on Fig. 12 by a cross, and the point 
for the next stitch of the darkest shade with a 
point. Work the calyx in plain satin stitch, be- 
ginning with the middle longest stitch, and fin- 
ishing each half separately; these are worked 
over with long diagonal stitches of brown silk, 
which cross each other; fasten the crossing 
points with a little stitch. Work the stitches 
first in one and then in the opposite direction, 
as shown by Fig. 28; the point where the needle 
must be put through for the next diagonal stitch 
is designated on Fig. 12 by a star. 








LEFT TO HERSELF. 

By ANNIE THOMAS. 
VERYTHING conduced to strengthen her 
in the resolve she had come to in the first 
flush of her freedom to enjoy it to the utmost, 
and to remain by herself. For many years—ten 
at least in reality, double that length in seeming 
—Miss Powis had lived with her maternal grand- 
father, avowedly the old man’s darlin, literafly 
his slave. He had taken her away from the 
guardianship of her eldest brother on that broth- 
er’s marriage, when the girl was about fourteen, 
and she had lived with him ever since in dreary 

safety and in heart-sickening hope. 

What the hope was that had faintly gleamed 
athwart Maude Powis’s heart, like a sickly sun- 
beam, it is hard to define. Like Whittier’s 
sweet ‘‘ Maud Muller,” ’twas 

“A wish that she scarcely dared to own, 

For something better than she had known.” 
And, alas! for something better than she was 
ever likely to know, she thought, living as she 
did at Denham in such strict retirement. But 
it came at last, unexpectedly and sadly, in the 
shape of a paralytic stroke to her grandfather, 
which suddenly deprived him of sense, and short- 
ly of life; on which event she found herself his 
sole heiress, the undisputed possessor of six hun- 
dred pounds a year. At four-and-twenty left 
uncontrolled, left without guardians, left to her- 
self; but not left without fortune, hopes, ambi- 
tions, and motives for living. 

The tears caused by the shock of that sud- 
den death were soon dried on Mande Powis’s 
cheeks; for her life had been so dreary, and now, 
gilded by that six hundred a year, it looked so 
sunny and bright. Six hundred pounds a year 
to do as she liked with, to save or to spend, to 
waste or to hoard, seemed a fabulous sum to the 
girl who had never had the control of six hun- 
dred pence before. No wonder that, in her in- 
experience, she thought that it would purchase 
her every pleasure and every happiness under 
the sun. No wonder that she determined to get 
all she could out of that world which had seemed 
so dull to her previously. Her brother came to 
the funeral, and looked grave when he heard the 
will: looked grave and felt rather bitter, it is to 
be feared, as he thought of his own hard life in a 
neighboring country town, where the legal affairs 
of his neighbors barely sufficed to feed and clothe 
and educate his nine children. Before he had 
left home on his ‘‘ mournful mission” his wife had 
put up a piteous protest against the possibility of 
his sister coming to his house to live and add to 
the expenses that they already found it so hard 
to meet. This was before the fact of Maude’s 
heiress-ship was ascertained. Mr. Powis, as soon 
as he heard the will, felt intuitively that his wife 
would wish him to give a cordial invitation to his 
sister. 

**You will be very glad to get away from 
Denham, I should fancy,” he said to her when 
they were dining quietly alone after the funeral. 
** We must see about letting this house.” 

“ Grand: only hired this house from year 
to year,” she said. ‘‘I shall stay here for the 
six months that have to run of the lease, and 
then—” She paused, for she had not quite made 
up her mind as to where she should go ‘‘ then ;” 
but before her brother could make a suggestion 
she added, ‘‘I shall travel, perhaps.” 

‘* From the moment I heard of your bereave- 
ment I looked upon our house as your natural 
home,” Mr. Powis said, stiffly. ‘* Maria will be 
deeply grieved if you do not come to us.” 

“*] shall be sorry to gricve Maria deeply,” 
Maude said, soberly ; her freedom was very new 
to her as yet, and she hardly felt sure of how 
much she might dare. She had to reassure her- 
self constantly 1s to the undoubted strength of 
her position in thesc early days of being left to 
herself. 

‘*Of course you will please yourself; you are 
your own mistress, thanks to my grandfather's 
folly,” Mr. Powis said, stiffly; and then Mande 
recovered her spirit, and declared, decidedly, that 
she meant to remain her own mistress, and would 
live in no one’s house save her own. 

She was so pretty, so unaccustomed to the 
world, so ignorant of its dangers and difficulties, 
and she looked so young in her deep mourning, 
that a pang or two besides his disappointment 
assailed Mr. Powis. Supposing any ill should 
happen to his willful, independent sister. He 
had no legal authority over her, and he had never 
sought to gain the authority of affection. Well, 
it was too late to try now. She was left to her- 
self to gang her own gait, and she would prob- 
ably waste herself and her fortune on some need: 
adventurer, instead of benefiting his children wi 








it. He took his leave of her coldly after think- 
ing this, and Maude was left reigning alone— 
queen of the house, the household, and the watch- 
dog, and very much charmed with her absolute 
sovereignty. 

She was such a pretty girl that her face com- 
bined with her fortune in making her the theme 
in that county-side for the next six months. But 
she kept herself in seclusion, maturing her plans 
for the future, and looking about for a tenant for 
the Denham house, who would take the fixtures 
and some of the heavy old furniture, which would 
be utterly unsuitable for that abode of the future 
which she pictured herself inhabiting. 

London was the goal she had named to herself 
—the London of which the Morning Post and 
the Court Journal and the fashionable novels 
spoke ; the London of lords and ladies, and balls 
and operas, and the drive and the Row, and the 
flower fétes and the concerts; the moneyed, aris- 
tocratic London, in fact, in which it would be life 
to dwell. 

Her beautifully rounded little cheeks flushed, 
and her violet eyes kindled, and her rosy, proud- 
ly cut lips wreathed themselves into smiles, as 
she conjured up this prospect. And to cut this 
part of the story short, the house was let, the 
heavy furniture disposed of, the traveling trunks 
packed, and the tickets for onc maid and herself 
to London taken on one lovely, fair, April day. 

She had cast about very carnestly for a means 
whereby she might attain the glorious end she 
had in view. Friends and relations she had none 
in London, but a lady who had taken country 
rounds and taught her dancing was now living 
in Bayswater—the mistress of a select academy 
for young ladies. ‘To Madame Bernaldi Miss 
Powis wrote, stating her wants, her wishes, her 
circumstances, and her difficulties. The reply 
was a warm invitation for her to become Ma- 
dame Bernaldi’s guest until such time as she 
(Maude) should have looked about. 

She drove straight to Madame Bernaldi’s house 
on reaching town, but it was not to stay there. 
‘*T want to feel quite free,” she said, ‘‘ and I 
couldn’t do that as any one’s friend in any one’s 
house; you must tell me where I can find decent 
lodgings until I can find a house to suit me.” 
As she was bent on this despite Madame Ber- 
naldi’s pained remonstrances, that exemplary 
woman recommended her to a place where she 
was robbed, and dingily and scrubbily served for 
five weeks for seven guineas a week. At the 
end of that time she had secured and partially 
arranged a house of her own—a pretty villa 
standing in its own grounds in the Brompton 
Lane. A sweet place, for which she was to pay 
£150 a year, not including taxes! 

It was a most tastefully arranged house. It 
had a large conservatory, which required to be 
stocked with choice flowers ; and she found that 
choice flowers cost a good deal in that horti- 
cultural paradise—Covent Garden Market. It 
had a lovely drawing-room, paneled in silver-gray 
and gold, which absolutely demanded the most 
delicate rose-colored silk furniture. It had a 
crystal tank in the middle of a rose-garden, 
which gaped, as it were, for gold-fish. In a 
word, it had been the abode of a fortune-favored 
actress, who had taken care to supply it with all 
possible permanent properties. 

Maude Powis settled herself in this home of 
rather lavish taste in the June of one of the fair- 
est summers that England has ever known. And 
when she was settled she began to think about 
society. ‘The house was very Jovely, but it was 
tedious to sit in that lovely drawing-room of hers 
day after day, and to feel sure that no one but 
Madame Bernaldi would call. 

For Madame Bernaldi was still her only ac- 
quaintance in the great mart; and Madame Ber- 
naldi seemed to be feebly incapable of adding to 
her young friend’s list. It was in vain that Maude 
threw out hints to the effect that she would like 
to be introduced to some of the grand people 
about whom the mistress of the select establish- 
ment was very fond of talking. It was in vain 
that, grown tired of giving hints, Maude asked 
for introductions. Madame Bernaldi was pow- 
erless to help her, and Maude began to find it 
dull. 


Sometimes the girl felt in the midst of the 
luxurious grace with which she was surrounded 
that she had been selfish in refusing to take her- 
self and her plenty and lodge both for useful 
purposes in her brother’s hard-up home. Then 
again she exonerated and excused herself, tak- 
ing comfort in the thought that had she gone 
there she would have been robbed of that free- 
dom of action which alone can expand and en- 
large the mind and understanding. And still 
again, sometimes, the thought would obtrude, 
was she so enlargint and oxpanding her mind 
by the freedom of action which she was allow- 
ing herself? 

At the end of that season, stili unknown and 
unknowing, she wen+ abroad, and found she 
could not say ‘‘open sesam9” to the joys of 
Paris. The French capital was very charming, 
very bright and bewitching, but she was alone 
there as she had been in London, until one 
lucky day—a day to be marked with a white 
stone—she met at the table d'héte of the hotel at 
which she was staying a lively Englishman and 
his languid wife, and these two seemed to take a 
fancy to her. 

He, Mr. Stephenson, was blonde, gay, well- 
dressed, plump, and a bit of a bore when one 
came to know him well. His wife was brunette, 
clever, scornful of the majority of things, and 
indifferent to the rest, and very well inclined 
toward any one who would take the onus of 
entertaining her effervescent husband off her 
hands, while she lounged and ruminated in the 
Hétel Cluny over Marie Antoinette’s shoe, and 
scraps of unrivaled ‘‘points” that may have 
decked the Pompadour. 

Accordingly these people, cast together by the 
merest chance, became essential to each others’ 





comfort and easy-going, and so intimate ; which 
intimacy continued when the Stephensons had re- 
turned to their normal dullness and a house in 
Russell Square, and the pretty, fascinating Miss 
Powis had come back to the deftly-decked villa 
in the Brompton Road. 

Through them Maude soon knew many peo-~ 
ple, for the Stephensons were popular, as hospi- 
table men with clever wives are apt to be; and 
there was just enough superficial air of mystery 
and suspicion about the pretty girl with money 
and no visible protector to make men seek her 
eagerly, and women lurk about and seek to de- 
vour. 

That winter season after meeting the Ste- 
phensons in Paris was a glorious one to Maude. 
She, who had never been ‘‘ out” at all before, was 
now sucked into a vortex of pleasure that ‘‘ de- 
fied description,” she told her brother in one of 
her rare letters; and an offer or two, which had 
to be refused, came in by way of variety to divers- 
ify the otherwise calm monotony of bliss. And 
altogether, when Miss Powis looked at herself in 
the superb cheval which stood draped with rose- 
colored silk in 2 niche in her dressing-room, she 
felt (not having soared to the heights) that she 
was looking upon the greatest success of the 
season. 

She always costumed gloriously, being utterly 
regardless of bills as yet; for had she not six 
hundred+a year? But one day in spring—the 
day of the opening of the Royal Academy, the 
first of May—she had excelled herself. Mrs. 
Stephenson was going to chaperon her to see 
the fashionables who crowd to see the pictures, 
and Maude, knowing that artistic eyes would be 
on her, was very careful as to every detail of her 
toilette. 

This first day of May was a chilly one. She 
was well justified by the inclemency of the weath- 
er in the warmth of the material she had elected 
to wear. Yet its hue was perfectly seasonable, 
being delicate, cool, fresh, and tender-looking. 

Remember that she had deep violet eyes, and 
hair of a golden brown, and a fair, clear skin, 
before the attempt to picture how she looked in 
jacket and dress of a pearly-gray velvet, with 
slashes and double breastings of rose-colored 
satin, and a bonnet of pearly-gray tulle covered 
all over with roses and buds. ‘‘ You're a won- 
derful combination of simplicity and extrava- 
gance,” Mrs. Stephenson said when they met. 
** How could Denham teach you to dress in this 
way ?” ° 

‘I’m afraid Celeste is responsible for the 
teaching,” Maude sa‘d, laughing, as she named 
a fashionable milliner to whom Mrs. Stephen- 
son was in bondage and slavery for goods sup- 
plied to her anterior to the date at which she be- 
gan to be scornful of her own appearance among 
other things. 

By-and-by, while sauntering round the north 
room, Mrs. Stephenson stopped and spoke to a 
young man who was bent on seeing all he could 
of Leighton’s ‘‘ Helen leaving Troy,” looking at 
it with the unmistakable look which a disciple 
bestows upon the work of a master he loves. 

“ Ah, Carl!” Mrs. Stephenson said, waking 
into something like animation, and holding her 
hand out to him. And then he turned a hand- 
some, intellectual, care-worn face toward-them ; 
and then Mrs. Stephenson introduced Mr. Ber- 
rier and Miss Powis to each other ; and then the 
danger my heroine was in through being left to 
herself commenced, 

**I find the faithful devotee before the fa- 
miliar shrine,” Mrs. Stephenson said, smiling. 
“* When will you cease to worship Leighton in all 
his works?” 

‘* When Leighton paints less well than he does 
now, which I hope and believe will be never 
while he lives,” Mr. Berrier said, warmly. Then 
Mrs. Stephenson asked ‘‘ where he was hung ;” 
and he sauntered on by her side to point out 
to her a small piece of canvas that the herd 
passed by without a look—a study in gray, bear- 
ing the marks of real genius. 

‘Come home and dine with us, Carl,” Mrs. 
Stephenson said, when it grew late in the after- 
noon, and the fashionable crowd began to dis- 
perse, to have their places filled in the room by 
the business men who had not been able to grat- 
ify their ‘‘ rapturous feeling for art’ earlier in 
the day. So Carl got into Mrs. Stephenson's 
carriage and went home to dinner with them, 
and Maude in her pearl-gray velvet staid to 
spend the evening. 

‘Ts he German ?” Miss Powis asked of her 
friend, when she was taking the pink rose-buds 
ycleped a bonnet off her head before dinner. 

‘*German! oh dear no; he’s misty and trans- 
cendental, but he is not German,” Mrs, Stephen- 
son said, smiling. 

‘*Why Carl, then?” Maude asked. 

‘For my pleasure. ‘Carl’ belongs to him far 
more than the ‘Charlie’ which his mother and 
sister insist on calling him.” 

‘‘Has he a mother and sister?” Miss Powis 
said. 

** Yes, a mother who is a dear old slave and 
tyrant in one to him, and a sister who is widowed, 
poor, and ill. Don’s ‘allin love with him, Mande. 
He has hard work to scrape together enough out 
of what he makes to pay for those very badl 
made clothes he wears,” Mrs. Stephenson said, 
languidly adjusting her Cluny lace collarette. 

** Don’t fall in love with him!’ I’m not like- 
ly to do that,” the beauty thought as she swept 
down stairs. But somehow his face attracted 
her very much, and as she was seated opposite 
to him at dinner she could not help looking at 
him. 
In the drawing-room, by-and-by, while Mrs. 
Stephenson was making sweet music with a few 
desultorily struck chords and the notes of her 
own low contralto, May-dew-like voice, and while 
Mr. Stephenson was wandering about the room 
readjusting the nick-nacks, and wishing that 
* artist fellow had not come in to take up little 
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Maude’s attention,” Carl and Maude talked to- 
gether. At first they spoke in a shy, stand-off 
way ; but presently, as Maude came to remember 
how free and independent she was now, they 
grew more confidential and intimate, and Maude 
told him a little of her pretty house in the 
Brompton Lane, and ‘*wond ” deferentially, 
‘¢ whether her rooms were right in color,” ‘‘ for 
such extraordinary things do get thought right 
combinations, do get considered right by you 
artistic people,” she added, ‘that 1 am always 
afraid of erring.” 

‘*T should like to see whether or not you have 
erred,” he said, without thinking that he was 
volunteering a visit to a young lady of independ- 
ent fortune. 

‘Then come and see me any morning before 
three,” she said, handing him her card, without 
duly reflecting that she was encouraging the ad- 
vances of a hampered, struggling man. 

That night, when she went back to her luxuri- 
ous little home, she thought much of the earnest- 
eyed student, whose face seemed absolutely to 
blaze sometimes with that strange fire for which 
we have only one word—genins. ‘‘ Surely, sure- 
ly he ought to have, and he will have, a great 
name by-and-by,” she thought; ‘‘he seems to 
love it so. How selfish of his family to keep him 
back as they do!” She felt quite large-minded 
and magnanimous as she thought of how she 
had refrained all her life from impoverishing her 
brother in any way. : 

Meantime Charles Berrier had gone home to 
the small lodgings his mother, sister, and him- 
self occupied in one of the suburbs in the north 
of London. 

** Are you hung well ?” his sister, Mrs. Bilton, 
asked, eagerly, the instant he entered the room. 
She was a sorrow-stricken widow, who suffered 
from lassitude that was harder to endure than 
illness, and from poverty that was worse than 
death to her originally proud, pure, independent 
spirit; but she never lost her interest in one 
thing, and that one thing was her brother and 
his possible success. 

**T’m below the line,” he said, briefly ; ‘‘ but, 
mother,” and here he turned to a patient-faced 
old lady who was watching him, ‘‘I have seen 
such a sweet girl to-night; a girl who’s unso- 
phisticated in spite of being in the world; who's 
unselfish in spite of being rich ; and who is love- 
ly in spite of being dressed after a figure in the 
fashion-book. If [ could only drape this about 
her,” and as he spoke he caught up the volumin- 
ous folds of a golden-bronze embossed silk shawl 
that was gorgeous in hue in spite of having tat- 
tered edges—*‘ If I could only drape her in this 
she would be a superb model; even as she was 
she was lovely.” 

‘*Even as she was’—thus disrespectfully 
Mande’s toilette, designed expressly to please 
“artistic eyes,” got spoken about. 

‘“* Where did you see her ?” 

“At the Academy first, afterward at dinner 
at the Stephensons’.” 

‘Then you may never meet again.” 

‘* But [ shall call on her,” he said, warmly. 

He did call. The first time he found her robed 
in filmy white, gliding about her conservatory, 
attending to the wants of some lovely camellias 
and azaleas. He liked her better so; it appealed 
to all his artistic feelings to see this lovely woman 
so attired and so employed. The morning was 
hot too, and she was very quiet, and she de- 
ferred to his taste so constantly. Altogether he 
had never enjoyed such a close, refined, social 
experience as this before, and it was very pleas- 
ant to him. 

So pleasant that he soon determined to repro- 
duce it by calling again. This time Maude was 
just starting on horseback for the morning canter 
in theRow. Perhaps she was more perfect in the 
saddle than any where else, and André had hatted 
and Poole had habited her so perfectly! More- 
over, she so kindly, warmly regretted that she 
couldn’t stay and entertain him that he soon 
called a third time. 

**You mustn’t encourage Carl’s visits,” Mrs. 
Stephenson said to her, decidedly; ‘* he is poor, 
and will get a fall and be cut to the heart by- 
and-by ; and you are unmarried, and living alone, 
and will lose your reputation.” 

Mande listened, and promised obedience to the 
mandate, but pleaded, ‘‘ Might she not ask him 
to dinner with perfect propriety, to meet them” 
(the Stephensons) ‘‘ and some other people ?” 

‘*Yes.” Mrs. Stephenson agreed to that. So 
to dinner he came one sultry July night, when 
the lodgings in the northern suburb were special- 
ly stuffy and frouzy, and the perfumed house in 
the Brompton Lane specially sweet and enchant- 
ing by contrast. Then, after dinner, in the course 
of a brief private chat, he told her how he sighed 
for a sight of the art-galleries of Rome and Flor- 
ence, of Paris and Dresden; and how he must 
wait and work ploddingly for many years to win 
his way to them. 

** Mande is infatuated !” Mr. Stephenson whis- 
pered to his wife. Mr. Stephenson felt intoler- 
ant to every woman who was infatuated by any 
other man than himself. 

**My poor Carl!” Mrs. Stephenson replied, 
unsympathetically ; ‘‘ if he can win her and her 
money I shall rejoice.” 

She must have been infatuated! Glorying in 
her liberty, in being left entirely to herself to 
please herself, she put herself into such danger. 
She was showing him how pretty her rose-tinted 
drawing-room looked seen through a vista of 
flowers from the far end of the conservatory, and 
she was wearing a dress that was of the color he 
loved that night, the color of her own hair, a 
golden-brown, semi-transparent tissue of some 
sort that looked like glorified silk. 

“* A flower, in memory of this moment, Miss 
Powis.” 

Half hesitating, wholly pleased and flattered, 
she broke a bit of daphne off, and glanced up 
through her long silken dark lashes as she placed 
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it in his hand. He grasped her fingers with it, 
and whispered : 

** And now another boon ;” and she was quite 
silent. ‘‘ Let me paint you as Anne Boleyn list- 
ening to the king for the first time.” And she 
said ‘* Yes,” and felt sorry that the boon was 
such asmall one. Then they sauntered back into 
the room, and every one thought the hostess a 
most artful and consummate little flirt. 

**Shall I come to your studio, or will you come 
here?” Maude said to him when they were part- 
ing. 

** Here, please ; your accessories suit you; be- 
sides”—the poor, proud young fellow added—‘‘ f 
have no studio fit for you to enter.” 

**Tf you painted in a garret it would be fit for 
me to enter it,” she said, warmly; and his heart 
ached with the bitter ache of the knowledge of 
that absolute poverty of his which forbade him 
to think of this glorious creature as his wife. 

But the ache in his heart did not prevent his 
being very happy during those precious hours 
which the exigencies of art compelled him to pass 
in her presence. ‘‘ Her accessories,” as he had 
said, did ‘‘ suit her,” and so also did the costume 
which they devised between them, and which she 
wore while he was painting her as Anne Boleyn. 
In vain Mrs, Stephenson set a severe face against 
the whole proceeding, refusing to act as chape- 
ron, and declaring that the whole thing was a 
was‘e of time, and would end in the misery of 
one and the humiliation of the ether. ‘‘ You 
will refuse the poor boy if he proposes to you,” 
the matron said, ‘‘ and then he will be wretched, 
and you, after all this, will be contemptible in 
your own eyes.” In answer to this Maude 
merely fretted and fidgeted, and her Mentor 
went on: 

** As to marrying him, you're far too deeply 
steeped in luxury and self-indulgence to dream 
of doing it. You must marry a man with mon- 
ey; for, judging by the way you're going on, 
your own is quite insufficient for you.” 

‘* Insufficient!” Maude repeated, indignantly. 
“No, no; I'm not so extravagant as to want 
more than six hundred a year, and you know 
that I have that.” 

“Do you keep accounts?” Mrs, Stephenson 
asked; and Maude shook her head in the nega- 
tive. 

‘*Then you have no idea how you are going ?” 

“*T know [ can't be spending all I have to 
spend,” Maude said, very decidedly, and then 
the subject ended. 

In pursuance of her plan of separating these 
foolish young people, by fair means or foul, Mrs, 
Stephenson about this time introduced Maude to 
a merchant of the name of Graves, a friend of 
her husband's, a man well known on Change as 
sound and steady. He was a man of forty, gift- 


ed with a great amount of commercial foresight , 








and discretion ; a practical, keen-witted, light- | 


hearted, successful, satisfied man; altogether as 


great a contrast to the young, struggling painter | 


as could be desired. He met Miss Powis re- 
peatedly at the Stephensons’; he devised Rich- 
mond and Greenwich dinners for her, and Mrs. 


Stephenson never refused to be Maude’s chaperon | 
tothem. He sent her opera-boxes and bouquets , 


of gorgeous hot-house flowers. He organized a 
splendid garden party at his beautiful place at 
Sydenham. He offered her public and constant 
worship, in fact; and Maude, being only a wo- 
man, liked it—liked to feel that the ball of pleas- 
ure was at her feet, and that she could keep it 
rolling, ‘‘an’ she willed it so.” 


Maude wanted to buy it. But Charles Berrier, 
who had ‘‘ grown unaccountably cold,” she told 
Mrs. Stephenson, refused to let her have it, and 
ceased altogether from his visits to the pretty 
villa in the Brompton Lane. . 

For a week Maude bore this neglect in digni- 
fied silence. Then she mentioned it contempt- 
uously to her friend Mrs. Stephenson. At the 
end of a fortnight she grew anxious. ‘Can he 
be ill?” she asked. 

‘“*He’s not ill. I saw him yesterdey. But 
why should he come here, Maude, now that the 
picture is finished, and he thinks, as we all think, 
that you are going to accept Mr. Graves ?” 

**He has no business ‘to think’ about me,” 
Maude pouted. 


“That is precisely what I have always said | 


you would feel when the natural result of your | 


excessive intimacy with him came about. It 
has been play to you, and you don’t care wheth- 
er it’s death to him or not,” Mrs. Stephenson 
said. > 

** How dare he, or you, or any one couple me 
with Mr. Graves?” Maude asked, vigorously. 
‘* It is other people who have put Mr. Graves in 
my way. I didn’t want him.” Then she hum- 
bled herself to ask Mrs. Stephenson ‘‘ where Mr. 
Berrier’s mother and sister lived ;” and Mrs. Ste- 
phenson, after some affected demur, told her. 

Still, for another ten days Maude did not act 
upon her knowledge. Then her heart sickened 
in the midst of her own lavish expenditure as 
she thought of the young painter, in a poor home, 
in love, in despair, working hard for the very dry 
bread it was his to win. So at length she drove 
out to the unfashionable northern suburb where 
the Berriers dwelt, and came in upon the soli- 
tary women living there like a sunbeam and a 
promise of better things to come. 

It was no difficult thing to introduce herself 
as a friend of Mr. Berrier’s and a great admirer 
of his genius. They had heard of her; they had 
seen her in the Anne Boleyn picture, ‘‘ which 
nothing would induce Charlie to sell,” his mo- 
ther said. And Maude heard this with a pleased 
surprise that was very flattering. Then she found 
out that he was not at home—that he had, in 
fact, gone up to a picture-dealer's; and then she 
mooted her little plan to them that they should 
all three come over and spend a long summer 
day with her in her pretty flowery home in the 
Brompton Lane. 





| 


They were very willing. Poor things! they 
had been cut off from brightness and beauty and 
sweet scents and sounds for so long that it was 
like an invitation to Paradise, this invitation fo 
the lovely honse of which they had heard so 
much. So they promised for themselves and 
the absentee, and then Mande fixed a day and 
departed, 

‘The women of his house found him very hard 
to mould to their wishes about it when they told 
him ‘* who had been there” and ‘‘ what had been 
arranged.” He ** was too busy to waste his time 
in that way,” he said; ‘‘they must please to go 
alone.” But they would not please to go alone ; 
and rather than deprive them of this rare treat 
he went with them, feeling that the future Mrs. 
Graves was going to enact the part of lady pa- 
troness to him and his in their poverty. 

But she, having been very much left to her- 
self lately, had devised a plan of action which 
was very daring and unconventional, which 
would make her very happy if it answered, and 
very miserable indeed if it failed. ‘The shadow 
of her intention was upon her when she wel- 
comed them, and he thonght that in her soft- 
ened beauty and subdued manner there was a 
more subtle charm than in all her former bright- 
ness and brillianey. 

Her programme for the day was, to saunter 
about the garden until luncheon; then to go 
into the cool shade of the dining-room and re- 
fresh themselves; then to let them follow their 
own sweet will until dinner-time; after which 
she would make her venture. The programme 
was carried out with trifling variations—that is 
to say, she took them down to Richmond in the 
afternoon, and bravely and unblushingly told 
how the last time she had been there it had 
been to dine at the Star and Garter as Mr. 
Graves's guest; and at the mention of Mr. 
Graves’s name Charlie Berrier’s face fell con- 
siderably. 

By-and-by, after dinner, she put her plan into 
execution. ‘‘f want to show you an improve- 
ment I have made in my garden, Mr. Berrier,” 
she said. ‘‘I won’t ask Mrs, Berrier and Mrs. 
Bilton to come with us, because they must be 
tired.” ‘Then the mother and sister settled them- 
selves contentedly, and Maude put a black lace 
shawl-over her head and walked away, followed 
by Charlie. 

When they reached the end of the lawn she 
pointed to a seat under the weeping-elm, and 
saying, briefly, ‘‘ This is my improvement,” sat 
down and motioned him to a side; but he said 
he would rather stand; so Maude had to look 
up into his face as she asked— 

** Why haven't you been to see me lately ?”, 

** | have been too busy.” 

**Ts that your only reason ?” 

And he answered, ‘‘ No.” 

** Will you tell me your other reason?’ she 
said, softly. 

‘*T had better not, Miss Powis,” he said, bit- 
terly. 

And she stood up and went nearer to him, 
and said, eagerly, ** For both our sakes you had 
better tell me. If I have been more to you than 
a casual acquaintance you will tell me.” 

** Well, then, I have staid away because you 
are rich and I am poor—because | love you, 
and—" 

*“L love you!” she interrupted, holding her 
hands out to him. ‘* After all, L have had to 
ask you to speak. You will not punish me for 


| my temerity 7” 
Meantime the painting was finished, and | 


Need it be said that he did not punish her in 
the way she meant? He married her instead. 
And when they had settled their affairs they 
went to Rome, where he still has a studio, and 
is prospering greatly. But the settling their af- 
fairs was a work of time; for it transpired that 
Maude had been left to herself and to the ten- 
der mercies of London tradesmen rather too 
long. During her two years’ freedom she had 
spent four years’ income; so for a time after 
her marriage with Carl, instead of being the 
pecuniary angel to him that she had desired to 
be, they both had to perform feats of economy 
which gave Maude far clearer notions than she 
had ever had before of the value of six hundred 
pounds a year. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

be response to the call of the Secretary of 

“The American Woman’s Educational As- 
sociation,’ a number of ladies met not long 
9g0, in this city, to discuss the subject of educa- 
tion, and to forward a movement to secure en- 
dowed institutions for the training of women to 
their special duties and professions as men are 
trained for theirs, particularly the science and 
duties of home-life. Several excellent resolu- 
tions were passed, which are too lengthy to in- 
sert entire in our columns, but from them we 
select two which indicate to a good degree the 
design of the whole: 

Resolved, That eve young woman should be train- 
ed to some businese by which she can earn an inde, 
pendent livelihood in case of poverty. 

, That in addition to the various indoor 
employments suitable for woman, there are other out- 
door employments especially favorable to health and 

uaily suitable, such as raising fruits and flowers, the 

ture of silk and co’ the raising of bees, and the 
superintendence of dairy farms and manufactures, All 
of these offer —— to bey = Lawn a for 
women as properly as men; an ools for imparting 
to womnea ee gelance and practice of these employe 
ments should be provided, and as liberally endowed as 
are the tural schools for men. 





A lady who has jast returned from passing the 
winter in Florida states that a planter made his 
appearance in the town where she was staying 
from the depths of the everglades, bringing with 
him two negroes for sale! He was actually ig- 
norant that there had been a war! 





The elephant Empress, who has accepted the 
freedom of the Central Park for a while, is eleven 
feet in height, weighs 18,000 pounds, and being 
now but thirty-eight years of age, has a prospect 
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of growing taller until fifty, at which age ele- 
phants are said to attain their full growth. The 
animal consumes 100 pounds of bread daily, to- 
gether with 300 pounds of bran, mash, and oats, 
and 150 pounds of hay. It drinks 20 pails of 
water in the morning, and 20 in the evening. 





“Ts Mrs. Brown in?’ inquires a gentleman of 
the servant who responds to his ring at the door- 
bell. 

‘No, Sir; she’s not at home.” 

‘Well, ['m sorry,” says the gentleman, in a 
regretful tone, ‘‘as I owe her some money, and 
called to pay it.’ Whereupon a voice from over 
the balustrades is heard: ‘‘Oh, I am in: to be 
sure lam! Why, Sally, didn’t you know that? 
Ask the gentleman to walk in!”’ 





Neither the dealers in strawberries, nor the 
lovers of this delicious fruit will feel grateful to 
some writer in Michigan for making public the 
fact that he has found a species of many-legged 
worms coiled up in some of the largest straw- 
berries, which were, to all appearance, perfectly 
sound! Of course we can not give up straw- 
berries; besides, we don't believe there are any 
worms in owr strawberries. If we begin to feel 
any apprehensions on the subject we will cut 
open the biggest ones to make sure about the 
matter! Butas to being frightened into refusing 
strawberries, that is quite out of the ‘question. 





The Niagara Falls Gazette says their village is 
not under the jurisdiction of the ‘‘ Niagara Front- 
ier Police,’ which is more especially a Buffalo 
institution ; but that the village ordinances are 
stringent and enforced by a Board of Trustees, 
who insist that visitors shall be treated with due 
consideration, and protected from every species 
of imposition. 





June has been an April in disguise, hot and 
cold, sunshine and shower, particularly the 
shower part. Those who were frightened away 
from the city by a few warm days in early June, 
found about the middle of the month that 
blankets and fires were very comfortable at the 
watering-places ! 

The highest aim of a Cireassian girl, or her 
parents, is that she may be bought at Constan- 
tinople by the Sultan ora pasha. The luxurious 
harem seems to be her only sphere; for this she 
is nurtured, and her beauty carefully guarded : 
and it is considered an honorable position for 
her, as she may one day become the first wife of 
the harem, and mistress of a numerous house- 
hold. 


Chicago is treading on dangerous ground. 
Professor Boise, the learned Greek scholar of 
the Chicago University, is often detained from 
his duties by illness, and at such times his daugh- 
ter, a girl less than twenty years of age, hears 
the recitations of his Greek classes, she being 
the only competent person at hand. This, it is 
said, does not injure the boys, nor their alma 
mater, but to allow girls to enter the same classes 
in college with them—Oh, no, it would not do! 





An exchange makes some rather ungallant 
hints concerning ‘‘the great number of women 
who may now daily be seen diving in the restau- 
rants of the city unattended.’ We have never 
happened to meet any women who could live 
without eating, though we believe there are one 
or two cases on record; and if this were gene- 
rally the case, women might very well receive 
less pay for their work than men. As it is, how- 
ever, if they have money to pay for what they 
order, there can be no objection to their going 
to any respectable restaurant when they are 
hungry. The difficulty is, that in many sections 
of the city there is a great lack of quiet, pleas- 
ant eating-rooms where a woman can obtain a 
good lunch, well served and at a reasonable 
price, when she is unattended by a gentleman. 
She is often forced to enter crowded and uncom- 
fortable places, or go without her lunch. For 
how many restaurants are there below Canal 
Street agreeable or suitable for « woman to en- 
teralone? Yet every day there are many in that 
section of the city who require bodily refresh- 
ment, like other mortals. 

‘Cape Koh-i-noor” is the name of a big dia- 
mond they have got at the Cape of Good Hope. 
It weighs eighty-three and a half carats, and is 
valued at £25,000. The gem is said to be of the 
first water, and to have formerly been in the 
possession of a Kaflir doctor who used it as a 
charm. 

The /lerald of Health says that the habit of 
taking a nap after dinner is a bad one. Ten min- 
utes’ sleep before dinner is worth more than an 
hour after. It rests and refreshes, and prepares 
the system for vigorous digestion. If sleep is 
taken after dinner it should be in a sitting pos- 
ture, as the horizontal position is unfavorable 
to healthful digestion. 

If you never journeyed in the East, and yet 
have a curiosity to know what sensations you 
would experience in riding on a camel’s back, 
you have only to take a music-stool, and, having 
wound it up as high as it will go, put it in a cart 
without springs, get on top, and next drive the 
cart, transversely across a plowed field, and you 
will then form some notion of this agreeable 
mode of conveyance. 





A Parisian aeronaut, Mons. Alexander Cheva- 
lier, has been astonishing many of our curious 
populace by his balloon ascensions. He has had 
considerable experience, having made more than 
one hundred and sixty aeronautic voyages, and 
traveled at the rate of one hundred miles an 
hour. In a recent trip from Hamilton Park, he 
reached the height of 4500 feet. 





Strawberries have been put to a comparatively 
new use by an agriculturist in Western Pennsyi- 
vania. Having made various experiments he has 
succeeded in obtaining a superior quality of clear 
and palatable wine. His proportions for making 
wine are three quarts of water and three pounds 
of sugar to one quart of strawberry juice; put- 
ting the mixture into a barrel and leaving the 
bung out for fermentation. His method, how- 
ever, is simply to mash the berries with the hulls 
on, three quarts making one quart of juice. 
When fermentation subsides the barrel is closed 
up. 
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THE SAGO PALM. 


g te method of making sago bread, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Wallace in ‘‘The Malay 
Archipelago,” recently published by Harper & 
Brothers, will give our readers an idea of the 
ease with which the natives of East Ceram ob- 
tain their food : 

‘The sago-tree is a palm, thicker and larger 
than the cocoa-nut-tree, although rarely so tall, 
and having immense pinnate spiny leaves, which 
completely cover the trunk till it is many years 
old. It has a creeping root-stem like the Nipa 
palm, and when about ten or fifteen years of age 
sends up an immense terminal spike of flowers, 
after which the tree dies. It grows in swamps 
or in swampy hollows on the rocky slopes of hills, 
where it seems to thrive equally well as when 
exposed to the influx of salt or brackish water. 
The midribs of the immense leaves form one of 
the most useful articles in these lands, supplying 
the place of bamboo, to which for many purposes 
they are superior. They are twelve or fifteen 
feet long, and, when very fine, as thick in the 
lower part as a man’s leg. They are very light, 
consisting entirely of a firm pith covered with a 
hard thin rind or bark. Entire houses are built 
of these; they form admirable roofing-poles for 
thatch; split and well-supported, they do for 
flooring; and when chosen of equal size, and 
pegged together side by side to fill up the panels 
of framed wooden houses, they have a very neat 
appearance, and make better walls and partitions 
than boards, as they do not shrink, require no 
paint or varnish, and are not a quarter the ex- 
pense. When carefully split and shaved smooth, 
they are formed into light boards, with pegs of 
the bark itself, and are the foundation of the 
leaf-covered boxes of Goram, All the insect- 
boxes I used in the Moluccas were thus made at 
Amboyna; and, when covered with stout paper 
inside and out, are strong, light, and secure the 
insect-pins remarkably well. The leaflets of the 
sago folded and tied side by side on the smaller 
midribs form the ‘atap’ or thatch in universal 
use, while the product of the trunk is the staple 
food of some hundred thousands of men. 

‘* When sago is to be made, a full-grown tree 
is selected just before it is going to flower. It is 
cut down close to the ground, the leaves and 
leaf-stalks cleared away, and a broad strip of the 
bark taken off the upper side of the trunk. This 
exposes the pithy matter, which is of a rusty col- 
or near the bottom of the tree, but higher up pure 
white, about as hard as a dry apple, but with 
woody fibres running through it about a quarter 
of an inch apart. This pith is cut or broken 
down into a coarse powder by means of a tool 
constructed for the purpose—a club of hard and 
heavy wood, having a piece of sharp quartz rock 
firmly imbedded into its blunt end and projecting 
about half an inch. By successive blows of this 
narrow strips of the pith are cut away, and fall 
down into the cylinder formed by the bark. Pro- 
ceeding steadily on, the whole trunk is cleared 
out, leaving a skin not more than half an inch in 
thickness. This material is carried away (in 
baskets made of the sheathing bases of the leaves) 
to the nearest water, where a washing-machine 
is put up, which is composed almost entirely of 
the sago-tree itself. The large sheathing bases 
of the leaves form the troughs, and the fibrous 
covering from the leaf-stalks of the young cocoa- 
nut the strainer. Water is poured on the mass 
of pith, which is kneaded and pressed against the 
strainer till the starch is all dissolved and has 
passed through, when the fibrous refuse is thrown 
away, and a fresh basketful put in its place. The 
water charged with sago starch passes on to a 
trough, with a depression in the centre, where 
the sediment is deposited,-the surplus water trick- 
ling off by a shallow outlet. When the trough is 
nearly fall, the mass of starch, which has a slight 
reddish tinge, is made into cylinders of about 
thirty pounds’ weight, and neatly covered with 
sago leaves, and in this state is sold as raw 


Sago. 

** Boiled with water, this forms a thick glutin- 
ous mass, with a rather astringent taste, and is 
eaten with ‘salt, limes, and chilies. Sago bread 
is made im large quantities, by baking it into 
cakes in a small ¢lay oven containing six or 
eight slits side by side, each about three-quarters 
of an inch wide and six or eight inches square. 
The raw sago is broken up, dried in the sun, pow- 
dered, and finely sifted. ‘The oven is heated 
over a clear fire of embers, and is lightly filled 
with the sago-powder. The openings are then 
covered with a flat piece of sago bark, and in 
about five minutes the cakes are turned out suf- 
ficiently baked. The hot cakes are very nice 
with butter, and when made with the addition of 
a little sugar and grated cocoa-nut are quite a 
delicacy. They are soft, and something like 
corn-flour cakes, but have a slight characteristic 
flavor which is lost in the refined sago we use in 
this country. When not wanted for immediate 
use, they are dried for several days in the sun, 
and tied up in bundies of twenty. They will 
then keep for years; they are very hard, and 
very rough and dry; but the people are used to 
them from infancy, and little children may be 
seen gnawing at them as contentedly as ours with 
their bread and butter. If dipped in water and 
then toasted they become almost as good as when 
fresh baked; and, thus treated, they were my 
daily substitute for bread with my coffee. Soaked 
and boiled, they make a very good pudding or 
vegetable, and served well to economize our rice, 
which is sometimes difficult to get so far east. 

**Tt is truly an extraordinary sight to witness 
a whole tree-trunk, perhaps twenty feet long and 
four or five in circumference, converted into food 
with so little labor and preparation. A good- 
sized tree will produce thirty tomans or bundles 
of thirty pounds each, and each toman will make 
sixty cakes of three to the pound. Two of these 
cakes are as much as a man can eat at one meal, 
and five are considered a full day's allowance ; 


so that reckoning a tree to produce 1800 cakes, 
weighing 600 pounds, it will ws man with 
food for a whole year. The to produce 
this is very moderate. Two men will finish a 
tree in five days, and two women will bake the 
whole into cakes in five days more; but the raw 
sago will keep very well, and can be baked as 
wanted, so that we may estimate that in ten days 
a man may produce food for the whole year. 
This is on the supposition that he possesses sago- 
trees of his own, for they are now all private 
property. If he does not he has to pay about 
seven-and-sixpence for one; and, as labor here 
is fivepence a day, the total cost of a year’s food 
for one man is about twelve shillings. The effect 
of this cheapness of food is decidedly prejudicial, 
for the inhabitants of the sago country are never 
so well off as those where rice is cultivated. 
Many of the people here have neither vegetables 
nor fruit, but live almost entirely on sago and a 
little fish. Having few occupations at home, they 
wander about on petty trading or fishing expedi- 
tions to the neighboring islands; and, as far as 
the comforts of life are concerned, are much in- 
ferior to the wild Hill Dyaks of Borneo, or to 
many of the more barbarous tribes of the Archi- 
pelago. ” 





OVER-NICE PEOPLE. 


VER-PARTICULARITY, or even reason- 
able particularity, in trifles, causes a great 
deal of social discomfort and restraint. The 
man who, to use a common phrase, wishes a 
thing to be ‘‘ just so,” and not otherwise, is gen- 
erally somewhat of a nuisance. People are for 
the most part very good-natured in these mat- 
ters, and very anxious to please others; and 
they will make a great effort to satisfy the per- 
son who wishes to have things ‘“‘just so.” But 
they do not, on that account, love him or her 
the more. For any person to be thoroughly 
popular and livable-with there should be a little 
touch of untidiness and unpreciseness and indif- 
ference to small things. 











ROSES vs. THORNS. 


I went into my garden 
When first the day was born, 
And I saw the roses blowing, 
Each rose behind a thorn. 


And I said, *‘ Oh, rose, forgive me, 
But I really must delay 

Till you have no thorns to give me, 
So I'll come another day.” 


And the hours went swinging o'er us, 
Melody of breeze and birds, 
Falling into minor chorus, 
Fit for any tender words. 


Then my heart was filled with sadness, 
Such as from sweet music flows, 
Till I cried, “‘ Alas! what madness! 
I have quite forgot my rose!” 


Forth I fled, no more delaying— 
How I bore it Heaven knows! 
For the tree, its thorns displaying, 

Nowhere showed a rose! 





GLAMOUR. 
En Shree Parts.—Part EE. 


THERE are some women who can face any thing 
unpleasant. Rebecca was such a woman. She 
did it unflinchingly, rather enjoying in anticipa- 
tion the work she had set herself to do. She 
had on a pair of black cotton gloves. She sat in 
that prickly arm-chair usually reserved for Cap- 
tain Skeffington’s sole use. ‘The gloves told their 
tale plainly enough. Miss Skeffington did not 
mean ‘to employ herself with any sort of femi- 
nine trifling. ‘The work she had on hand was 
of a different nature, and she had concentrated 
all her forces on the one point, and did not mean 
to have them distracted by knitting or crochet. 
She had spread a coarse linen pocket-handker- 
chief over her knees, and she was waiting. She 
was, in fact, prepared to wait; she had taken 
up her position like a skillful general, and could 
afford to do so; for Dolores had been sent to 
Hampstead to visit an old servant, and Rebecca 
knew that her victim would soon arrive. ‘There 
was nothing of the Minerva about her; she was 
simply an ugly, disagreeable old maid in black 
cotton gloves, about to do an unwomanly thing 
in a peculiarly unpleasant manner. 

Robert Stapleton’s knock was heard at the 
door, and the next moment he was shaking two 
of Rebecca's drum-sticks, which she had liberal- 
ly extended to him as a sacrifice to itality. 
Having gone through the preliminary rites she 
rasped her throat, and with some asperity begged 
him to be seated. 

Robert seated was more get-at-able than Rob- 
ert standing. He was a tall man, with wide 
shoulders and a fine deep chest, and he had a 
way of smiling down upon his enemies which 
was not always exactly soothing to his antago- 
nists. Rebecca had seen that smile. She knew 
there was secret defiance, and perhaps secret rid- 
icule, beneath its good-nature. She declined to 
be smiled upon after this fashion. Having caught 
and caged her lion, she must torture him at her 
own convenience ; he might be sat upon, but she 
must not be smiled upon. Soshe got him on to 
one of the slippery chairs, and then she told him 
to put his hat down, as what she had to say 
would take some time. He did as he was bid, 





carefully repressing the offensive smile. 
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‘¢ And now,” said Miss Rebecca, *‘I am g0- 
ing, Sir, to ask you a plain question, What are 
your intentions toward my sister?” 

**T should say my intentions were ‘ good,’ but 
for that proverb about the paving-stones,” an- 
swered he, smiling, but not the worst smile. 

‘* Because,” continued Rebecca, disregarding 
the frivolous interruption, “I must beg you not 
to come here as you have been doing. You 
seem always to be here since that unlucky day 
we met you in St. Paul's, You brought my 
father up to town in October, you took him to 
Kingsmead in August, you were at Dover while 
we were there, and here you are again.” 

She wound up as though reproaching that in- 
evitable personage who appears so faithfully in 
every Christmas pantomime. 

‘* And is there any reason why I should not 
be here—I mean in London ?” 

‘* Every reason. Dolores is a vain, thought- 
less girl, neither better nor worse than others, 
perhaps; but I can not have her head turned by 
this kind of thing. She is in a good situation, 
and if she loses it through your fault it will be 
a difficult thing for her to find another.” 

‘*Miss Skeffington,” said Robert Stapleton, 
rising, ‘‘I honor your sisterly solicitude, and I 
will set your mind at vest. I am going to 
Kingsmead the day after to-morrow. In call- 
ing here so often, | have obeyed your uncle and 
aunt’s wishes quite as much as the dictates of 
my own heart. I have the friendliest feelings 
toward your father. I am sorry if I have undu- 
ly intruded. As far as Dolores is concerned— 
well, [ have asked her over and over again to be 
my wife. She does not love me; I do not com- 
plain. Any man might be proud to win and 
wear her; but I have no claims to her regard 
beyond my devoted disinterested attachment to 
herself, if that may in anywise be so regarded. 
I shall never ask her to be my wife again; but 
I shall not cease to watch over, to care for, and 
to love her. There, you may have my confes- 
sion. I make it for Dolores’s sake. You have 
no right to know her thoughts or mine; and if 
I had not loved her as I do, I would not have 
spoken as I have done. Had I not loved her at 
all, pray believe me that your questions of to- 
day would not have forced me into marrying 
her. There is nothing so indelicate as a woman 
asking a man what are ‘his intentions.’ Good- 
morning, Miss Skeftington.” 

So that was the end of it. He had called her 
indelicate, and had had the indecency himself to 
declare to her face that he loved Dolores, and 
would continue to love her. ‘* Disgusting!” said 
Rebecea to herself; ‘‘but it shows what a de- 
ceitful minx that girl is.” 

Of the interview, however, she said nothing to 
her sister; and as Dolores was too preoccupied 
to ask any questions, Robert Stapleton’s name 
was not mentioned between them, nor his visit 
in any way alluded to. The following afternoon 
he came while Rebecca was up stairs with her 
father, who was again temporarily indisposed. 
Dolores was glad to have an opportunity of 
speaking to him alone, for Mrs. Dalrymple had 
paid her debts, and she was anxious to dis- 
charge hers. 

As she gave the bank-notes into Robert Sta- 
pleton’s hand, and just as he was rising to take 
leave, the door opened, and Rebecca, wiry and 
irate, walked in. 

“This is most dishonorable conduct, Mr. 
Stapleton!” she cried, shrilly, and walking up 
to Dolores seized her angrily by the arm, hold- 
ing that delicate member in a grim and merci- 
less grip the while. ‘*What did you tell me 
yesterday: and on the strength of that I have 
foolishly allowed .you to come here to-day? Is 
it part of a minister's duty to lead silly young 
girls astray? She is a heartless, vain, flirting 
coquette, and I will not have these goings-on !” 

Pain roused Dolores. She wrenched her arm 
from the vice in which it was held. Her eyes 
flashed fire, her color rose, her voice trembled 
and was full of tears; she looked defiantly at 
her sister. Then glancing across to where Rob- 
ert stood—ah, wise, patient Robert !—she moved 
toward him. Her hand slipped through his arm; 
he never looked at her. ‘* Rebecca!” she cried, 
“*how dare you talk in that way? ‘Leading 
me astray?’ Why, he is the only friend I have, 
the only one who ever loved me. He has been 
a son to my father; he has been a brother to 
me. How dare you insult him in this house, 
where he has come as a benefactor, where he 
has every right to expect gratitude? He has 
nobly asked me to marry him. I have refused, 
because I am not worthy of such love as his; 
but I should be the last and the lowest among 
the lowest and the mean, if I stood by and tame- 
ly’ submitted to hear him insulted.” The tears 
were rolling over her cheeks, and she did not 
know what she was saying. 

‘“Things have come to a pretty pass, Miss, 
when you are bold enough to speak like this,” 
sneered Rebecca. ‘‘ Youwneed not be so anxious 
to defend the young man; he can fight his own 
battles.” 

The ‘young man”—ah, wise Robert Staple- 
ton, to stand by silently and see his destiny 
worked out for him by two women—the obliga- 
tory third was invisible—the ‘* young man” smiled 
for an instant that exasperating smile which his 
enemies called sardonic, but spoke no word. 

‘* Bold enough ?” repeated Dolores, with a sob 
that was half a laugh, ‘‘I will be bolder than 
that. See, Rebecca, in your presence I ask him 
to forgive me for all my blindness and hardness 
of heart, for all my—” 

His arms were about her, his kisses on her 
lips; it was only when Rebecca banged the door 
in passing out that Dolores awoke with a start to 
a sense of what she had done. 


There is immense rest in a great affection. It 
is like some vast sea, on the unruffled calm of 





us, and illimitable space around. There is great 
repose in a strong, true, faithful love. We rest 
upon it, and do not need to butfet the waves; we 
feel that it holds us up above the chances and 
changes of this troublesome world ; and when we 
perchance strike on this quicksand or that hid- 
den rock we turn to our life-buoy and let the wa- 
ters go over us, for we know we are safe. 

‘Thus it was with Dolores. She often told her- 
self that she was selfish in accepting Robert Sta- 
pleton's love; she often resolved to tell him why 
she could not love him as he ought to be loved ; 
but she never did it. He seemed so happy, so 
content with the measure of love that she was 
able to mete out to bim, that it would have been 
cruelty in those early days to disturb the serenity 
of his heaven. 

He had gone back to Kingsmead the day after 
his last happy interview with Dolores, and his 
daily letters breathed the happiest spirit. ‘To her 
this correspondence was alike a great pleasure 
and a great relief. In his presence she would 
have been shy, constrained, and ill at ease; un- 
willing to see him as a lover, and yet fearful of 
wounding him by coldness and reserve. But she 
could write freely; and she felt in this corre- 
spondence that they were learning daily to know 
each other better and better. But in the back- 
ground the ghost of some strange passionate emo- 
tion hovered, haunting her in her happiest mo- 
ments. 

“*T would not willingly deceive you in any 
thing,” she wrote to him once, ‘‘not even when 
the deceit might be a pleasing one; and, believe 
me, it costs me pain to say that I fear a kind of 
selfish gratitude is the strongest feeling toward 
you in my heart, just as I believe that pity has 

m the mainspring of your affection for me. 
You must not think otherwise of me than I am ; 
at least, I will not help - in your idealities. I 
am so anxious you should believe that I am grate- 
ful. I should like to be able to do something for 
you. I should like to perform all the little pro- 
saic duties of life for you; to wait upon you, and 
nurse you, and mend your stockings, and make 
your tea. I do not wish for any greater things 
than these; I feel that the great things must be 
given by you and received by me. Your heart is 
full of pity, and mine is full of gratitude; have 
we not built our friendship on good foundations ? 
I should like to hear you always; to look up to 
and lean upon you; to hold your hand and walk 
by your side. I am so safe when you are here ; 
and, believe me, I am so humble and dutiful to 
you in my heart (whatever my manner may be) 
that I know no greater pleasure than in pleasing 
you. 

And simple Robert Stapleton read her letters, 
and never saw, in his happy blindness, how much 
at variance such humility and submission were 
with Dolores’s natural character. He wrote back, 
and told her he had been happy in loving her 
aimlessly, how far happier now with a pros 
of their one day being forever together, the dear- 
est-and nearest friends on earth. Had he seemed 
only the least bit suspicious she would hrve con- 
fessed ; but how could she do it now? She had 
not the courage to break down his simple trust 
and cheerful unquestioning faith ; and so she let 
it go by. But to herself she often said: ‘‘ Ah, 
if he would only ask questions! If he would 
only unlateh the door I would push it boldly 
open.” But Robert was content, and the door 
remained shut. 

And so the spring came, and the season was 
at its highest, and Dolores walked to and from 
the house in Lowndes Square, with a sense of 
rest and calm at her heart that was infinitely 
soothing. She shuddered when she looked back 
and remembered all the passionate emotions that 
had convulsed her being; and she blushed to 
think how she had, in her wild delusion and fol- 
ly, spurned the pure, noble love of this simple, 
honest, manly heart. He was so gentle and so 
patient, so tender and so strong; so full of care 
for her, so anxious to Jet her feel that her wishes 
and her welfare must ever be his first considera~ 
tion, that she felt humbly and sadly she could 
never half repay his devotion. 

‘The more she saw of this crystal soul the more 
she felt her own unworthiness and littleness. ‘* I 
am so sure of you,” she wrote once; ‘that is 
what makes me so happy. Ido not mean sure 
of your affection to me, sure of your unselfish de- 
yotion, but sure of you. It makes me glad to 
think that such as you are you are; and that, 
with or without me, and leaving my relationship 
to you entirely out of the question, I know you 
to be perfectly upright and honorable, loving, and 
true.” 

In the rectory garden at Kingsmead a happy 
man walked to and fro; he now and then drew 
forth her letters so kindly kissed them. Ah, what 
golden visions those ki gray eyes saw in the 
bright future; what heavenly dreams they dream- 
ed! And now it was July, and soon Dolores 
would have her holidays, and would come down 
to the Manor; and there would be no more let- 
ter-writing (here he kissed those dear letters 
again), but a real living presence—a soft, warm 
hand to clasp, a shy heart to tame. Ah, how 
gentle he would be with her! he would not press 
her, or hasten her in any way. Had she not no- 
bly come to him of her own aceord? And when 
he thought of all the generous indignation that 
had flashed out of those dear eyes, and remem- 
bered how she had come to him so frankly, put- 

ting her hand into his with such perfect confi- 
dence, his heart melted, and his eyes filled with 
tears, and he told himself that she surely loved 
_, * # ~~ * * 


‘* Bessy!” cried a gay, ringing voice; ‘‘ Bes- 
sy, where are you and your conscience? I can 
wait no longer! Why do you hide yourself in 
such obscure holes and corners ?” 

The school-room door burst open, and on the 
threshold stood a young man with a flower in 





which we may float and dream, a blue sky above 





his coat, and a saucy smile on his handsome, 
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good-tempered face. Opposite the door was a 
book-case ; some one was reaching books down, 
but as the door burst open, a face with large 
dark eyes, that looked half scared and wholly 
astonished, turned and gazed upon the intruder. 
There was a moment’s pause, during which the 
books fell down, and neither of these two young 
people spoke. Then Dolores, seeing there was 
no escape, recovered her presence of mind, and 
turning to St. Vincent as though she had never 
seen him before in her life, she said, gravely, 
but with exquisite politeness, ‘‘ Miss Dalrymple 
is not here; if you will allow me, I will ring the 
bell and inquire whether she is at home.” 

Her heart gave one great bound, which brought 
the color to her cheeks; otherwise she stood there 
as calm, as cold, as composed as a queen giving 
audience to a subject. 

St. Vincent stared, hesitated, blushed. ‘‘ Al- 
low me to pick up those books,” he said, glad to 
stoop down and hide his confusion. ‘‘I thought 
—I—oh,” cried the young man, looking at her 
once again, ‘‘it is you—I can not be mistaken; 
you have not forgotten me, Dolores ?”’ 

“*T am Mrs. Dalrymple’s governess,” said Do- 
lores, coldly ; ‘‘ you are very kind to remember 
me, Lord St. Vincent.” 

** Kind?” he cried, coming toward her with 
that gay, winning, natural, assured manner that 
stole its way into every one’s heart. ‘‘ Kind? 
How could any one forget you? I never have, 
though I'm a thoughtless, forgetful fellow enough ; 
I remember every thing about you; and the old 
barrack you were living in down at what’s-his- 
name, and that old fellow who led this bear, you 
know, and—” 

There was not the slightest response in Do- 
lores's face. Her eyes looked grave and severe. 
He stopped, and then went oa again as though 
all were right. ‘‘ What a jolly little girl you 
were! It’s ages ago, you know; and what a 
time we had during the hay-making! Do you 
remember that brown frock, and the awful tear 
you made in it, and your head—your hair I 
mean—getting so full of burs and bits of hay? 
Wasn’t it all fun?” 

“*Very good fun for children,” said Dolores, 
seriously; “‘ but if you will allow me, my lord, 
I will ring to inquire for Miss Dalrymple.” 

Something in her tone stopped him. What 
right had this young person to give herself airs ? 
Why did she put on the manner of a nymph or 
goddess? He wasn't used to that kind of thing; 
women were never like that to him, and he 
wouldn't stand it. Some people thought St. 
Vincent’s impertinence charming. He would 
try its effect on Dolores. 

‘* No, don’t ring,” he said, laying his hand on 
hers as he was going to pull the bell; ‘‘ I'll find 
Bessy ; just tell me how all my old friends down 
there are; they were very good to me, you know.” 

“* They are all quite well,” said Dolores, soft- 
ening. 

** And—the roses? Do such ‘red, red roses’ 
bloom there still? You remember the roses, 
Dolores, and—the kiss ?” 

His bright blue eyes were looking mischievous- 
ly into hers, and his beautiful curly head was an 
inch or two nearer than it need have been. If 
he hoped to have disconcerted her he was disap- 
pointed. 

**T must wish you good-afternoon, my lord,” 
she answered, quietly, ‘‘ since you will not allow 
me to be of any use to you;” and bowing to him, 
with serious eyes, she left the room. 

She tied on her bonnet resolutely in the little 
room where her walking-things were kept (bon- 
nets were worn then), and pulling her veil over 
her face, went down stairs and out into the quiet 
square. St. Vincent stood where she had left 
him—planté Ja, as our friends say. He took 
the flower out of his button-hole and chewed it 
up. Such a thing had never happened to him 
in his life before. ‘‘ By George!” he said to 
himself, ‘‘who’d have thought that little wild 
girl was to grow into this? I was awfully 
spooney upon her, I remember. Regularly 
gone. But she’s a splendid-looking creature. 
There’s race, fire, life, flesh and blood there; I 
always did hate your moonshiny, silvery, placid, 
milk-and-watery sort of woman,” he continued 
(obligingly thinking of Lettice), ‘‘they are so 
wearisome ; it’s like a perpetual simper, it palls. 
But this is a glorious creature. What eyes! 
what hair! what a figure! and what an air! 
Quite absurd, and very much out of place, for 
a governess to’have grand manners of that kind. 
But that kind of thing’s born, I suppose, not 
made—as some intelligent person once observed 
of some one or another. Very sly of Bessy and 
Lettice, though, to keep the governess so dark. 
But girls are sly; especially your quiet girls with 
= eyes and fair complexions. Spiteful, you 

now, and so on.” But here her affectionate 
cousin excepted Bessy, and felt viciously toward 
his placid elegant betrothed, and nourished an 
impression, which was soon to grow into a feel- 
ing, that he owed her a grudge. ‘‘ But if they 
are sly, I can be silent,” he said to himself, and 
went out into the Park and found his aunt’s car- 
riage, and made himself so charming and agree- 
ble that honest Bessy’s eyes beamed over with 
delight every time they rested on his handsome 
face, and even Lettice smiled a trifle less lan- 
guidly than usual. 


There is something inexpressibly and infinite- 
ly touching in the sight of a man of riper years 
giving up his whole soul, his whole faith and de- 
votion, to some one human being: laying his 
life and its results, his future and its possibilities, 
at that creature’s feet, and laying them there 
gladly ; not as a sacrifice, but as a free-will offer- 
ing brought by love to the beloved one’s shrine. 
At the touch of that soft young palm which had 
been laid in-his, Robert Stapleton’s heart trem- 
bled into blossom again, full of all the emotions 
of a holier, happier, brighter spring than it had 
been given to his youth to know. 





' To Dolores there ‘was something sacred and 
full of awe in thinking that the care, the future 
of this divine human soul was hers; a responsi- 
bility, a blessing to be acknowledged and ac- 
counted for hereafter. It was a solemn thought, 
and at times the ‘‘ burden laid upon her seemed 
greater than she could bear,” and she would fain 
have shaken off the responsibility. 

A word from her could make or mar the hap- 

iness of a human life. Not mar that life itself, 
use, as she knew, there are lives that can 
not be marred ; and Robert Stapleton’s was one 
of these. About this time she wrote to him: 
** Tf I ever lose your friendship, I shall know that 
I have deserved to do so.” A pang of chill ap- 
prehension closed round Robert Stapleton’s heart 
as he read those words. ‘*Why does she say 
these things?” he asked himself. ‘‘ Can I ever 
cease to love her, or she to trust me? If so, I 
am not worthy of her.” And he put his dismal 
thoughts away, writing more cheerily than usual, 
and passing over in silence all those parts of her 
letter which jarred upon him, and made him 
restless and ill at ease. 

About this time, too, he began to be haunted 
by visions such as had never troubled his repose 
before; night after night he lay down to rest, 
and night after night the same dreams disturbed 
him. He saw Dolores unhappy; Dolores in 
tears; Dolores pleading; Dolores resisting ; Do- 
lores yielding; Dolores—ah! here he awoke 
with a start, and the cold drops of mental agony 
were on his brow; for in all his visions there 
was a second, another besides Dolores ; and when 
she had disappeared over the precipice, when 
she had been drawn into the whirlpool and sucked 
down by the hungry pitiless waves, when she had 
vanished in the flames, that other, that man 
whose face he never could see, remained, un- 
scathed, unmoved, safe and free. And nightly 
he said to himself, ‘‘ I wiil go to London; I will 
tell her all my fears and all my torment;” and 
then when morning came, he said, ‘‘ She will be 
offended ; she will think I mistrust her; she will 
cease to love me; for she does love me—she 
surely does love me. No! I will be patient, and 
I will wait until she comes.” —- 

And Dolores? It seems cruel to tell this part 
of her history, knowing what is to follow; but 
do not let us judge her too harshly, do not let us 
utterly condemn this poor weak deluded soul. 
There is no excuse to be offered for her; none. 
Only let us remember that divine saying, ‘‘ Nei- 
ther do I condemn thee ;” not forgetting that if 
to our happy lives there has come no temptation, 
yet that ‘* to err is human, to forgive divine,” and 
that he who really conquers himself is ‘‘ greater 
than he who taketh a city.” 

Day by day St. Vincent followed her. If such 
a nature as his might be called capable of love, 
he loved Dolores. Out of opposition, out of ob- 
stinacy, out of vanity it may be, he followed and 
persecuted her; he, who had been choyé all his 
life by women, met with nothing but coldness 
here. He was piqued. He tried impertinence ; 
he tried gay good-humor; he tried tender, re- 
spectful cates they glanced harmless off the 
armor wherewith Dolores had clothed herself. 
She was impenetrable. A secret feeling of anger 
against the two girls for having so far mistrusted 
him as to ‘‘ keep the governess dark,” added a 
pleasant spice of revenge toward Lettice in his 
pursuit of Dolores. 

He smiled to think what fools women and girls 
are in their cuttings and contrivings, and how 
easily outwitted. ‘There was to him a pleasant 
dash of malice in the thought of how he had cir- 
cumvented them. Dolores avoided him; but he 
always knew where and how to find her. He 
wrote her a letter, which she put into the fire un- 
read, and told him that she had done so. He 
said she should have another; and that, she de- 
elared, she would send to Miss Knyvett; so he 
thought better of his threat, and contented him- 
self by not only meeting her on her homeward 
way, but by crossing her path as she went to her 
daily duties in the morning. She told him that 
she supposed she was obliged as a governess to 
put up with his insults, because, if she complained 
to her employers, the blame would rest with her 
all the same. He answered her, she was a wise 
girl to see things so clearly; and that as to his 
insulting her, she was not the sort of woman any 
man would dare insult, with her “‘ grand air” and 
tragedy-queen manners. 

‘* Laugh at me,” cried Dolores, passionately, 
‘turn me into ridicule, my lord, as you have al- 
ways done. I am only the governess.” 

He told her he had not expected such pretty 
sentiments from her; and that hers was the pride 
that aped humility. Perhaps he was not alto- 
gether wrong. 

** And I expect you to leave off this cowardly 
conduct!” she cried. ‘‘I will bear it no lon- 

r. ” 

** Dolores!” 

It was all he said. He was a horrible young 
man; but then no one thought so, that was the 
worst of it. There was a something about him 
which all his young-lady friends called ‘‘ ador- 
able,” and which led even his elders to look le- 
niently on his follies. It was a terrible power, 
this secret indefinable gift of fascination; it 
makes the plain beautiful, the beautiful divine. 
It lasts long after youth has faded and spring- 
time has flown; it conquers us against our rea- 
son, against our better judgment, against our de- 
termination. We all of us succumb to its influ- 
ences. I have seen its magic attraction draw a 
roomful of men from young and beautiful wo- 
men to a retired corner, where, unpretendingly 
dressed, not handsome or even pretty, but pos- 
sessing an attraction infinitely beyond these 
qualities, one of the high-priestesses of fascina- 
tion sat, and wove, it may be unconsciously, her 
magic spells. It is so subtle in its influences 
that custom, habit, principles even, fall before 
it. We, even as its most devoted victims, do 
not know why we are so; we can not define the 
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gti we feel, though we can not ex- 


“* And Miss Kn ?” said Dolores. 

** As long as is Miss Knyvett, does not 
enter into my affairs at all.” 

“Tf those are your sentiments you will prob- 
ably find it strange that I should think it right 
to teli you I am engaged.” 

For a moment St. Vincent looked crest-fallen. 
But the next he had recovered himself, and said, 
with a slight smile, ‘‘ May I ask who is the hap- 
py man?” 

“Mr. Stapleton.” 

‘* What, the pious Aineas! The old original 
bear - leader?” and St. Vincent laughed till the 
tears ran down his face. 

Dolores flushed up resentfully. 

‘Nothing is sacred to you!” she cried, her 
eyes filling angrily. 

‘** Well, not old Stapleton certainly,” replied 
St. Vincent, ‘‘ nor his servant nor his maid, nor 
his ox nor his ass, nor any thing that is his.” 

She was disgusted. A feeling of utter repul- 
sion sickened her as she looked at this thought- 
less young man, and remembered how she had 
invested him with every ideal virtue and noble 
sentiment, and had worshiped the image she had 
set up. 

For a week she remained at home. At the 
end of that time Mrs. Dalrymple wrote, begging 
her, if her indisposition would allow of it, to re- 
turn to her duties in Lowndes Square. 

St. Vincent met her with a face of such ten- 
der concern, with a manner so gentle and re- 
spectful, that she told herself she had been harsh 
and needlessly severe. He, for his part, had 
come to a desperate resolution. He had grown 
to hate the lovely Lettice, with her stereotyped 
smile and her conventional manners, her irre- 
proachable toilette and colorless skin. He loved 
Dolores’s old brown cloak and simple bonnet 
more than all the glories of the Devys or Elises 
of those days. He told himself that he was 
young and rich, and that he could risk some- 
thing to gratify what was more than a whim. 
He knew the world—his world—well enough to 
know that it would forgive him, even for marry- 
ing a governess; that it would call him an ami- 
able eccentric, and welcome back the prodigal 
son, though he brought a penniless nobody of a 
daughter-in-law with him. And then he smiled 
to think how Dolores’s rich glowing beauty 
would become the St. Vincent diamonds, and 
how she would by her brilliant appearance out- 
shine and eclipse the pale beauties of the town. 
You see, he never doubted of his success. Per- 
haps in this perfect self-confidence lay the secret 
of his power. 

I would not, if I could, tell the history of 
what followed. When that sweet madness once 
seizes the human mind farewell to all that may 
be judged by common rules. St. Vincent made 


Dolores believe every thing. What all Robert | 


Stapleton’s manly worth and noble heart could 
not do his nameless fascination and charm of 
manner effected. She hated and despised her- 
self from beginning to end. She saw all her 
falseness, her want of truth and single-hearted- 
ness throughout; she wept as she thought of 
that noble heart. But the glamour was upon 
her; and when Hugh, with passionate, beseech- 
ing eyes, said, ‘‘ Do not sacrifice us both to a 
fiction which the world calls honor, Dolores ; 
do not do a good man a mortal injury by fulfill- 
ing your promise to the ear and breaking it to 
the heart; do not drive me into marrying that 
pale, soulless puppet whom I never loved, and 
whom I should then inevitably hate’—it was 
herself and not him she blamed. ‘‘Oh, Do- 
lores!” cried the young man, who had nothing 
to recommend him but a handsome face and 
that nameless winning charm of manner which 
no woman had ever yet resisted, ‘‘ you have al- 
ways loved me—always ; and I have always loved 
you. Shall our two young lives be spoiled for- 
ever because we have both made mistakes ?” 

“‘T have made no mistake,” she said, sadly ; 
‘the mistake was—his—in loving me.” 

** But he does not love you as I love you, Do- 
lores; he can not. His spring-time and his 
youth are gone. He feels friendship, esteem—” 

Dolores shuddered. She would write to Rob- 
ert Stapleton that night and frankly tell him all. 
It was late in the day to confess her sins, but 
better late than never; it was hard to wound 
that tender honest heart, but that must be her 
punishment. 


‘There's nothing the matter, I hope, Sir?” 

‘“‘There is much the matter, Mrs. Stevens. 
My brother Jamie is dangerously ill at school. 
I am going to him immediately ; and if any let- 
ters come, don’t forward them; I shall bring 
Jamie back with me if the doctor will allow it. 
As it is, I must hurry, or I shall miss the train 
to tteading and Dover.” 

Mr. Stapleton hurried away, leaving care be- 
hind him, carrying care with him, going to meet 
fresh care. For his young brother had the scar- 
let-fever ; and his heart was heavy about the lad, 
and about other things too. He took out Do- 
lores’s last letter and read it. It brought him no 
comfort. ‘‘I am in a state of mind,” it said, 
** that will not bear examination or description. 
I am not satisfied with myself or my conduct. 
If youvere here— But it is as well you are 
not; I must feel differently before I can see you. 
I am unworthy of your great unselfish love. 
There has come a moment of doubt and hesita- 
tion to my inner life—a moment when I would 
fain be alone, and would commune with my own 
heart, and in my chamber, and be still.” These 
were not reassuring words. ‘‘ Perhaps,” he said 
to himself, ‘‘I lay too much stress on these 
moods of my darling; it is a part of her nature 
to change from sunshine to clouds, and back 
again to sunshine. Souvent femme varie, as 
King Francis said, and my Dolores has an ‘in- 
finite variety’ about her which ‘age can not 





wither’ nor ‘custom stale.’” But still the ‘‘thick- 
coming fancies” knocked at his heart, and made 
him sad and anxious. 

Dolores had mentioned her meeting with St. 
Vincent, though not the manner of it. His 
name had recurred more than once in her letters 
of late, though not in a way to arouse Robert 
Stapleton’s suspicions ; and yet he knew, though 
he would not know, that this young man’s reap- 
pearance on the scene had been in some way 
inimical to his own happiness. ‘‘I will not 
wound her by unworthy suspicions, or ruffle her 
pride by seeming distrustful,” he said to himself; 
** she will be here soon, and then if she likes to 
speak she will. I will ask no questions, lest fear, 
or pride, or shame should make her false, and 
she be tempted to speak what is not true. In 
her own good time she will tell me all. Mean- 
while this journey, this care for Jamie, will take 
me out of myself, and prevent morbid thoughts.” 

But Robert Stapleton soon found that ‘‘naught 
can minister to a mind diseased.” 

Dolores was to go to Kingsmead. She bade 
her father and Rebecca good-by. At the Great 
Western Terminus St. Vincent met her. 

** We will start by the mail train this evening, 
my darling,” said Hugh, looking at her with 
bright, beautiful eyes, in which love and pleasure 
beamed ; ‘‘ we shall cross by the night-boat, and 
we shall be in Paris to-morrow. I will leave 
you with my friend Mrs. Gray, and then—we 
shall be married.” 

They went up stairs into a sitting-room, and 
St. Vincent ordered some dinner while they were 
waiting for the train. He was full of gay tri- 
umph: Dolores was sad beyond words, beyond 
tears. She had written a full confession to Rob- 
ert Stapleton, and he had never answered her. 
He had cast her off and thrown her from him as 
we fling away an old glove. She had waited for 
a letter, a token, a sign; but it had never come. 
He thought her unworthy even of a reply. Then 
she had taken that final fatal resolution which 
had now brought her hither. She felt deeply 
humiliated ; all her treachery to her employers, 
her want of faith as from woman to woman as 
regarded her behavior toward St. Vincent's cous- 
in and his betrothed, all the shame and misery 
of her conduct, were gnawing at her heart with 
a thousand fangs; how could she laugh, or be 
happy and triumphant? And, oh! with what 
remorse she thought of Robert Stapleton! ‘I 
suppose you'll be too much occupied with Mr. 
Stapleton to write to us,” had been Rebecca's 
valedictory remark. ‘‘I shall not write unless 
I have something particular to say,” replied Do- 
lores, evasively. And now she stood at the win- 
dow of that huge hotel, and looked down the 
railway platform at the blaze of lights, and the 
crowd rushing to and fro, and beyond at the red 
and green signals hanging in mid-air; and her 
heart was full of tears, and her lips were silent. 
With the goblet of life in her grasp, and its ruby 
wine touching her lips, she already tasted all the 
bitterness of its very dregs. St. Vincent's gay- 
ety jarred upon her. She felt the awfulness of 
the step she had taken, the horror of its incaleu- 
lable consequences to others; and she could not 
respond to his jubilant satisfaction. 

At length they reached Dover. It seemed to 
Dolores as though they had been traveling for 
months. It was a damp, foggy night. She went 
down into the ladies’ cabin, sick and faint. 
‘* Leave me,” she whispered to St. Vincent; ‘‘I 
am not well.” He left her, after many entreat- 
ies, and went to the fore-part of the vessel to 
smoke his cigar. ‘‘ Tell my brother, please, that 
I am going to sleep, and that I do not wish to be 
disturbed until we reach Calais,” said Dolores to 
the stewardess, dropping half a crown into the 
woman’s hand. ‘Then, when the messenger had 
gone on her errand, she drew her cloak round 
her, and swiftly passed up the companion-ladder. 
They had been a long time getting under way, 
but now the vessel was beginning to. move. 
‘** You can’t pass, miss,” said a man at the gang- 
way. 

But I must,” she said; ‘‘ I have only been to 
see some friends off;” and with a spring she 
reached the pier. 

Why? On her way down to the vessel she 
had met Robert Stapleton, or Robert Stapleton’s 
ghost. A pale face, with great, earnest gray 
eyes, had looked reproachfully at her through 


the mist. She had killed him, and his spirit had 
come to save her. She trembled, and clung fast 
to Hugh. ‘‘It is cold, my love,” he whispered, 


‘‘and you are tired.” Then those eyes had 
given her a look which she could never forget— 
which would haunt her to her dying day; and 
the face had gone out in darkness. 

As Dolores stood all alone on the pier, and 
heard the Dover clocks strike midnight, it seem- 
ed to her that the end of her life had come. She 
had no thought, no hope, no fixed or definite 
purpose. 

Robert Stapleton led her away. ‘‘Come, my 
dear child,” he said, speaking as a kind father 
might do to some tired darling; “‘come.” And 
she went. ‘‘I ought not to touch you, my dear,” 
he said, ‘‘ for I come from Jamie’s fever-bed, 
and that is the reason I have not written to you 
lately ; they tell me even paper can carry the in- 
fection. But I will see you into the train, and 
you had better go down to Kingsmead to-morrow 
—no, this morning, as you had intended. Your 
aunt need not know that you have been to see 
me; she will think you overanxious, and she 
will fret about you!” No word of St. Vincent ; 
no allusion to what he had seen! 

Silently, like one in a dream, she obeyed him, 
But at Kingsmead she had a long, long illness ; 
and when she got up she found that little Jamie 
Stapleton was dead and buried. Robert Staple- 
ton, gray-haired and sadly altered, went about 
his duty, and came and saw Dolores; but no 
word of love ever escaped his lips. 

Squire Skeffington wrote to Mrs. Dalrymple, 
telling her of his niece’s serious illness, and of 
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the determination they had formed of not letting 
her leave them again. 

Two years passed before ever Robert and Do- 
lores spoke of the past. ‘Then he once more 
asked her to be his wife. Her father was dead, 
her uncle and aunt in failing health, and Rebecca 
had not softened with age. 

The tears welled up in Dolores’s still beauti- 
ful eyes, and she caught his hand and kissed it 
with a reverence and love that thrilled his heart- 
strings. But she said that could never be. 

Then, in a voice wild with all regret, she cried, 
“Oh, why did you never answer that letter ?” 

**T never received it, my dear, until I came 
back after my poor Jamie’s funeral.” 

** And you could forgive me all I had done?” 

*T could have forgiven you for worse than 
you did, my child,” he said, gravely. ‘* Love 
forgives every thing. You never loved me—it 
was not to be supposed you could; but, you 
know, ‘it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.’ .I gave my whole heart unreservedly to 
you once for all, for better for worse; not re- 
serving this right or that privilege. What was I 
that I should judge you? You were never more 
noble and more lovable in my eyes, Dolores, 
than when you recrossed that narrow plank 
alone.” 

She drew a deep breath. Only that narrow 
plank between her and what might have proved 
perdition! The tears welled from beneath her 
closed eyelids, and ran over her pale cheeks. 

** And the letter?” she said. 

** Itishere, Dolores, unopened. Shall I burn it?” 

**Oh no, no! read it,” she cried, the fervent 
blasbes mounting to her brow. 

** 1 do not need to read it, love.” 

** Read it!” she said again. 

That night he read it. 

A month later they were married. 

Before the end of the year Dolores stood a 
widow by her kusband’s grave. Her home was 
left'wnto her desolate—that was her expiation. 

In due time she became the lady of Kingsmead 
Manor. 

Lord St. Vincent came back from a five years’ 
tour, handsomer, gayer, more fascinating than 
ever. He had adopted many foreign customs, 
and declared no unmarried woman was ever 
worth speaking to. He is a professed marriage- 
hater, and serious people do not like his talk. 

Five years ago, the world said, he had’ been 
engaged to the beautiful Miss Knyvett, now Mrs. 
Egerton, you know; but he found out that a 
marriage with her would not conduce to his hap- 
ge and so went away on his travels. As 

e wisely left.no address, brothers; uncles, and 
cousins could not pursne and chastise hiin. Miss 








DREAM, SHE OBEYED HIM." 








Knyvett took the affair philosophically, and mar- 
ried Mr. Egerfon the following year, soon after 
which her husband obligingly died, and left her 
a very handsome fortune in addition to her own. 

Mrs. Stapleton and Lord St. Vincent never 
met again. 

As I sat by her side yesterday she told me all 
her story. I knew by the sound of her voice 
that she was crying. 

‘* Never trifle with sacred things, my love,” 
she said, bending over and kissing me; “‘and re- 
member that every pang we cause a loving hu- 
man soul is a sin against the divinest and most 
sacred thing which God has given us on earth to 
know.” 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own Correspondent. } 


Bhp Derby and the Grand Prix de Paris are 
. the two great hippic festivals of the Paris- 
ians. The Derby is ran at Chantilly, and the 
Grand Prix at the Bois de Boulogne, in June. 
Chantilly is the magnificent residence of the 
Princes of Condé. It now belongs to the Duc 
d’Aumale, the third son of King Louis Philippe. 
The prince has scarcely ever dwelt there since 
he was exiled, and the splendid groves of Chan- 
tilly, with its gardens and fountains, witness no 
life and gayety save on the occasion of the races. 
The castle, however, remains closed, and its 
magnificent stables, the finest in France, stand 
empty, and form a melancholy back-ground to 
the animation of the brilliant and varied specta- 
cle presented by the turf and the landscape. The 
stands, which are crowded by the amateurs of 
sport, both men and women, are situated oppo- 
site these same stables. 








The gatherings at Chantilly have a different 
character from those which take place near Paris. 
They can only be reached by rail, which tends to 
make them more select. Nevertheless, the demi- 
monde is seen there as every where ; for in these 
times no place is safe from the presence of these 
dames save private assemblies; a fact which 
symbolizes the prevailing laxity of morals. 

At the Derby of Chantilly, where were assem- 
bled all the leaders of the ton, not a single long 
dress was seen save those worn by five or six 
dowagers from the Faubourg St. Germain. ‘The 
Marquise de Canisy, one of the newest stars in 
our horizon of fashion, and whose beauty has 
made a sensation even at the Tuileries, attracted 
much attention. She is a lovely blonde of about 
twenty-five, of a more regular beauty than Mes- 
dames Pourtalés and Gallifet, whose names are 
quoted unceasingly. Madame de Canisy has 
| delicately cat Greek features, beautiful straight 














sweetness. 
classic adornments. 
chatelaine braids, rather low on her head, and 
adorned with wreaths of large flowers. On the 
day of the Derby she wore a dress of pearl-gray 
faille striped with black velvet, and a little white 
China crape shawl embroidered with black, with 
deep fringe, but so small as scarcely to conceal 
the waist, and showing the black velvet revers 
of the corsage. Her rice-straw toque, trimmed 
with black velvet, had three feathers, two black 
and one blue. It had a high crown, and was 
turned up at the side with a black velvet bow, in 
the fashion now so much in vogue. 

The Princess of Metternich was dressed very 
simply in gray faille, with a double flounce, fluted 
& la Russe. This double flounce is formed by an 
upper flounce falling half-way over the lowér one, 
and serving as a heading to it. It is very much 
used for thin stuffs, such as grenadine, sultane 
gauze, and even muslin. ‘Tunic round behind 
and short in front, and edged on the bottom 
with a fluting like that on the skirt. Louis 
XIII. sleeves, with very deep cuffs. Sash form- 
ed of a simple ribbon with a mother-of-pearl 
buckle. Over the costume the Princess wore 
a full long jacket of the same material as the 
dress, with Hungarian sleeves. ‘The jacket had 
a square fold in the back, covered with pearl- 
gray passementerie bows, and was edged with 
deep, heavy fringe. Her toque was of the fash- 
ion that might be styled Polichinello, so closely 
does it resemble a buffoon's cap. The brim be- 
hind was entirely turned up, forming a little 
round platter in front, with a bunch of blue 
and gray feathers set upright in the back. 
These ugly hats are all the rage just now. 

We give below an illustration of the costume 
worn at the Derby by the Matquise de Gallifet. 
White silk dress, sprigged with maroon flowers, 
and trimmed round the bottom with a deep flut- 
ed flounce of maroon silk, headed with a white 
silk bouillonné. ‘Tunic like the dress, edged with 
a narrower fluting and bouillonné. Black lace 
fichu crossed in front over the corsage, with the 
ends fastened ‘under the sash. White silk sash 
with flowing ends. White straw Valois hat, 
high in front, with brim lined with maroon silk 
and turned up at the side, where it is fastened 
with a large ribbon bow, and maroon and white 
feathers. Maroon gauze veil. 

About once in ten years a thorough modifiea- 
tion takes place in manners and customs. Such 
a change is now being effected among the Paris- 
ians. Formerly, every one took flight from Par- 
is at the end of May, and remained six months 
absent, at a greater or less distance from the 
city, in a chiiteau, a villa, or a cottage, accord- 
ing to the means of the individual. Now they 
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tering-places and the baths. The country is only 
fashionable in autumn, the hunting season, when 
the aristocracy throw open the doors of their 
great castles, and dress, dance, promenade, and 
talk as at Paris. Between each transient sojourn 
at the baths or the watering-places the fashion- 
ables go to Paris for a few days to rest and order 
new dresses. 

A word about the prevailing fashions this sum- 
mer, Scarcely any crinoline at all; skirts cling- 
ing round the limbs; and paniers less bouffant 
than formerly. Slender and well-formed figures 
are ravishing in the present costumes, Fancy 
gaiters with very high heels. ‘These gaiters are 
of batiste écrue, bronze, or black kid, with heart- 
shaped patent leather tips embroidered with silk. 
Gaiters like the dress are worn much less than 
heretofore. ‘The costumes are so elegant as to 
affect an air of negligence; and silk or light- 
colored gaiters would be too dressy. 

There is great variety in the style of dresses. » 
Two novelties, however, appear to take the lead 
in public favor; namely, the Russian dress and 
the Réactionnaire costume, both devised by 
Worth. The Russian dress is extremely pretty. 
It serves as a confection, requiring no other 
wrapping. It is buttoned all the way up the 
front, and forms two large pointed paniers be- 
hind, which are edged with a double row of 
trimming. It is made mostly of black cash- 
mere, with a profusion of rich passementerie, 
and is edged with grenadine fluting. We saw a 
very beautiful one of violet Tunisian cloth worn 
at the Chantilly races by the brilliant Countess 
Fernandina. 

The Réactionnaire dress is composed of a short 
skirt and a train that is put on at one’s conven- 
ience. Trains are made and sold separately at 
Worth’s establishment. They are usually black, 
and are edged with hand-made trimming, of silk 
of the color of the skirt. ‘They are looped on 
one side on the hip with a black velvet band, or 
simply with an agrafe. ‘The numerous folds of 
the train thus looped fall with artistic grace, and 
are extremely effective. 

As to round hats, the favorite shape is the 
Frondeur, with a high shape and turned-up 
brim, with two large feathers thrown back. 
These are also called the Valois hats. One, 
worn by the Marquise de Gallifet at Chantilly, is 
shown in the illustration. A gauze veil is twist- 
ed around the crown under the feathers. This 
veil should be of the same color as the straw, as, 
for instance, a black veil with a black hat, brown 
with brown, and yellow with yellow. ‘The feath- 
ers may be of a different color. ‘The Polichinello 
hats are also much worn, but, as we have said, 
they are very ugly. The favorite wrapping is 
the Metternich; a sort of sack paletot, with 
large simulated sleeves. Small, full paletots, very 
short, with pagoda sleeves, are still worn. 

Exianr DE Marsy. 
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SALADS. 


HE advent of summer, with its increase of 
the productions of the kitchen garden, and 
decrease of fires in the home, brings various 
salads into requisition, and renders at this time 
of year a collection of good recipes for its prep- 
aration exceedingly useful. We need make no 
apology therefore in laying the following, culled 
from various trust-worthy sources, before our 
readers : 


Detamene’s Sarap.—Boil three eggs very hard, é.¢., 
let them boil galloping not less than a quarter of an 
hour. When quite cold, which may be hastened by 
throwing them into water fresh from the pump, take 
them out of their shells, cut them in halves length- 
wise, and remove the yolks. Save the whites, chop 
the yolks as fine as you can, put them into a smail 
basin, pour over them a table-spoonful of salad-oil, 
and crush all together as smooth as possible with the 
back of a silver epoon. When well incorporated, add 
gradually, stirring all the while with a fork, two more 
table-spoonfuls of oil. Put a good mustard-spoonful 
of made mustard into a table-spoon, fill up with vine- 
gar, and mix with your fork. Then gradually work 
the mustard and vinegar with your fork into the oil 
and egg-yolk. Put no pepper and no salt. When 
smooth and creamy and free from knots, this makes 
Salad Mixture A. 

Take the yellow hearts only of fine cabbage-lettuces ; 
pick them to pieces leaf by leaf; wash and drain them 
thoroughly. When perfectly free from adhering moist- 
ure, fill your salad-bow] with them three-quarters full ; 
pour your mixture over the salad, and mingle thor- 
oughly. Surround the inside of the bow! with a row 
or garland of brown, orange, and yellow nasturtium 
flowers. Cut the hard whites of egg into long, narrow 
strips, and with them form a star in the middle of the 
salad. At the end of each ray of the star drop a blue 
borage flower (without the calyx); if you have white 
borage flowers also, place them alternately blue and 
white. Cover the dressed salad exposed to view with 
a few bits or leaves of fresh undressed, and serve as 
soon as the operation is finished. Dressed salad should 
never have to wait long; the vinegar in the dressing 
causes it to fade, and soon deprives it of all its crisp- 
ness.—N.B. The flowers are intended to be eaten. 

Salad Mizture B.—For those who are prejudiced 
against the very name of oil, often because they never 
tasted it, or, possibly, tasted it without knowing what 
it was. Into a small basin put a tea-spoonful of mus- 
tard in flour, a salt-spodnful of salt, and half that 
quantity of pepper; work into these gradually a tea- 
cupfal of the very best cream. Then stir in, according 
to its strength, a dessert or a table-spoonful of vine- 
gar, which may be tarragon or other aromatized vin- 
egar. Keep the mixture continually stirred until you 
pour it over the salad. 

Salad Mixture C.—For the same class of eaters. At 

the bottom of a basin put three raw egg-yolks, mus- 
tard, flour, salt, and pepper, as before, and a bumping 
table-spoon of fresh rich cream. When these are 
thoroughly incorporated, with a fork stir in the juice 
of one or two lemons, according to the degree of acid- 
ity liked. Again stir until the mixture is applied to 
the salad. 
& De. Krronenzn's Cooxen Satap.—Arrange in a tasty 
way, in the centre of a deep dish, a pile of cold cauli- 
flower, delicate cabbage (with the water well squeezed 
out), asparagus-tops, sea-kale, green peas, kidney 
beans, artichoke bottoms, or whatever happens to be: 
in season. A variety is advantageous rather than not. 
When nicely packed together in a heap, pour over the 
whole a liberal allowance of salad mixture, which may 
be made with aromatized pickle vinegar, and have a 
table-spoonful of capers, pickled nasturtium buds, or 
chopped gherkins thrown into it. As a final decora- 
tion, shred very finely over the surface a few fresh 
leaves of either cos or cabbage lettuce, so as to conceal 
what lies beneath them. 

This makes a nice dish in sultry weather, cooling, 
yet not insipid, and light of digestion. By making a 
foundation for the cold cooked vegetables with joints 
of cold fowl or game, cold roast veal, or other meat, 
yoa have a sort of Chartreuse salad, which is substan- 
tial as well as acetarious. Crab or lobster, or cold 
fish--as salmon, turbot, sole, or eels—can likewise so 
make their unexpected entrance. They will thus 
nearly approach a Mayonnaise. With fish, a sprink- 
ling of pickled shrimps, together with the fresh shred 
lettuce leaves, makes a pretty addition to the dish. 

Satmacounpt Satap.—For this use a large, circular, 
shallow dish. Boil eggs hard ; chop up separately the 
yolks and the whites into a coarse powder. Grate a 
quantity of hung beef; cut filleted anchovies or Dutch 
herring into strips. In the middle of the dish make a 
compact heap of Capuchin's beard or other white 
salad, or of perfectly blanchefl lettuce hearts. Sur- 
round the foot oi this heap with a circle of water- 

garden -cress, or other dark or bright green 
salad. Next to this strew a circle of powdered egg- 
yolk, then of the whites, then of the beef. Make an 
outer circle of whatever salad you have that is fresh- 
est and most convenient; cut upsmall. Decorate the 
central heap with the strips of herring or anchovy, and 
garnish the outer rim of the dish with a few patches 
of pickled red cabbage and chopped parsley or chives 
placed alternately round its circumference. Send up 
Mayonnaise sauce or salad mixture in a separate boat. 
This medley salad (which may be greatly varied as 
season and circumstances render convenient) looks 
well upon a supper-table, and makes a nice accom- 
paniment for cold fowl, game, roast meats, paté, 
cheese, etc., as each guest can help himself to the in- 
gredients that best suit his taste. 

Tratan Savor ror Sauaps.—Three table-spoonfuls 
of sauce tournée, one of mustard, a little tarragon and 
chevil, three table-spoonfuis of Florence oil, a little 
salt, and a glass of tarragon vinegar. Mix well to- 
gether three table-spoonfuls of sauce tournée with 
one of mustard, some tarragon and chevil shred fine, 
and three table-spoonfals of Florence oil, dropped in 
by degrees. When quite smooth, add a glass of tar- 
ragon vinegar, a little at a time, and a little salt. This 
sauce can not be too much mixed. 

Satap Savor.—Three hard-boiled eggs, one table- 
spoonful of made mustard, three of salad oil, white 
pepper, salt, cayenne, a dust of sugar, five spoonfuls 
of thick Béchamel sance, one table-spoonfal of tarra- 
gon vinegar, cne of Chili vinegar, two of common 
vinegar, half a wine-glass of cream. Rub the yolks 
of the hard-boiled eggs in a basin, add to them the 
mustard and the salad oil, and mix it very smooth. 
Then add the pepper, salt, cayenne, dust of sugar, the 
Béchamel, tarragon, chili, and common vinegar, and 
mix all well together with half a glass of cream. If 
this sauce is required for fish salads, add a few drops 
of essence of anchovies, and sprinkle over the sance a 
little dinely-chopped parsley the last thing. 





Sarap (Bonemra).—Yolk of one or two raw eggs, 
one or two young onions or leeks, three table-spoon- 
fuls of salad oil, one of vinegar, some lettuce, and 
slices of beet-root, salt, and mustard. Take the yolk 
of one or two raw eggs, according to the size of the 
salad you require, beat them up well, add a little salt 
and mustard, and chop up one or two young onions 
or leeks about the size of grass, then add the salad 
oil and the vinegar, and beat the whole up into a thick 
sauce. Cut in the salad, and put thin slices of beet- 
root at the top. Sprinkle a little salt over it, and do 
not stir it up till the moment you use it. For a small 
salad three dessert-spoonfuls of oil and one of vinegar 
will do. 

Curcxen Satap,—Cold fowl, two or three white- 
heart lettuces, two hard-boiled eggs, two dessert- 
spoonfuls of butter melted, or salad oil, two tea- 
spoonfuls of made mustard, one of loaf-sugar, one 
large cupfal of vinegar. Wash and dry two or three 
white-heart lettuces, reserving the centre leaves, cut 
them fine and lay them at the bottom of a dish, mince 
all the white meat from a boiled chicken or fowl), 
without the skin, and place it on the lettuce. Rub 
the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs to a smooth paste 
with the butter melted, or the salad oil ; add to it two 
tea-spoonfuis of made mustard and one of pounded 
loaf-sugar, and stir very gradually in a large cupful of 
vinegar. Arrange as a border the centre leaves of 
the lettuces, with some small, delicate cress between 
the chicken and edge of the dish, and when ready to 
serve, pour over the chicken the salad dressing. 

Mrs. Berron’s Satap Dressine.—Take one tea- 
spoonful of mixed mustard, one tea-spoonful of 
pounded sugar, two table-spoonfuls of salad oil, four 
table-spoonfuls of milk, two table-spoonfuls of vine- 
gar, cayenne and salt to taste. Put the mixed mus- 
tard into a salad bow] with the sugar, and add the oil 
drop by drop, carefully stirring and mixing all these 
ingredients well together. Proceed in this manner 
with the milk and vinegar, which must be added very 
gradually, or the sauce will curdie. Put in the sea- 
soning, when the mixture will be ready for use. If 
this dressing is properly made, it will have a soft, 
creamy appearance, and will be found very delicious 
with crab or cold fried fish (the latter cut into dice), 
as well as with salads. In mixing salad dressings, the 
ingredients can not be added too gradually or stirred 
too much, 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Henewetra.—Upper skirts of dresses should not be 
lined unless the material is of light color and so thin 
as to look badly over an under-skirt like itself, In 
that case use very thin foundation muslin or coarse 
Swiss. It is scarcely possible to make the skirt too 
bouffant for the fashion, yet good taste admonishes 
us not to go to the extreme of any fashion. The 
front width must be perfectly flat. There is usually 
a narrow gore on each side of the front width. You 
will find an excellent upper skirt pattern with the Gi- 
sela dress in Bazar No. 24. If you want it more 
prominent at the back, make the full back widths 
longer than the pattern, and loop it up in the centre 
of the back, as it is done at the sides. 

E..ten M.—Chemisettes are very generally worn, 
not only by ladies but by children. But as it is diffi- 
cult to keep them in place by pins and strings, the 
chemises Russe, or blouse waists, are more comfort- 
able to wear beneath them. 

App1x.—The sash of your striped percale suit should 
be of the wide stripe like the petticoat. The Victoria 
lawn suits are the least dressy of all white suits, less 
so indeed than piqué, and will be most worn to break- 
fast and for mornings at home in the country. 

Emuma.—To destroy the mites on your canary, 
smoke the cage out well with a candle several times, 
and keep it thoroughly clean and well supplied with 
fresh water. You may also tie a piece of Canton 
flannel, nap side down, over the cage at night, and 
destroy the mites found on it in the morning by 
pressing it with a hot iron. In the Bazar, Vol. IL, 
No. 10, you will find a valuable article on the care of 
canary-birds. 

Maxis D.—We think you are mistaken in suppos- 
ing that, in this country, a chart is invariably used 
for cutting dresses. Our best dress-makers cut by 
measurement. We intend shortly to give a full com- 
pendium of dress-making in the Bazar.—Some of the 
cheap sewing-machines are excellent. A very good 
one can be purchased for $25. The hand machines 
are decidedly more healthful than those worked by 
the foot for those who are obliged to use them con- 
stantly, like yourself. 

Mary Mawnenrs.—The family who has long owned 
a country seat at the place you mention, and been in 
the habit of spending every there, ought 
most certainly to make the first call on the new- 
comers, whether their residence is to be permanent 
or temporary. 

Desmez.—It is not customary for a widow to offi- 
ciate as bridemaid under any circumstances. 

Peres G.—We do not think that your party could 
possibly live ia comfort in Dresden or Heidelberg on 
the sum which you name. They might do so in one 
of the towns of Southern Germany or Northern Italy, 
unfrequented by Americans. Stuttgart, Darmstadt, 
and Vienna are among the most inexpensive of the 
German towns. The price of second-class traveling 
is little more than half that of first-class. Europeans 
say that nobody travels first-class but nobles, Ameri- 
cans, and fools. You can obtain all the particulars 
which you desire from “ Harper’s Hand-Book of Eu- 
ropean Travel,” which you will find an indispensable 
adjunct to your tour, and which will give yon fall in- 
formation about the rate of traveling in different coun- 
tries, the method of obtaining passports, the most reli- 
able hotels, etc. 

Morurr.—The bedstead with crib described in No. 
25 of the Bazar is known as the Ashland Combination 
Bedstead, and costs, in walnut, from $60 to $125. For 
address and further particulars we refer you to our ad- 
vertising columns. 

Trurnrart.—We regret to say that your story is 
not available. It will be returned to you on receipt 
of your address, with stamps. 

Miu E.—The Maria Theresa sleeve is shaped like 
a coat-sleeve from the arm-hole to the elbow, with 
flowing ruffles below. Thin material looks best puffed 
above the elbow. A pattern of this sleeve was given 
in Bazar No. 52, Vol. L—Put your hair in pins, and 
crimp immediately with crimping-tongs, taking care 
that they are not too hot. 

A Constant Reaper.—Your sample of black gros 
grain is of handsome quality, worth the money paid 
for it. Line the skirt with cambric, and face with 
stiff foundation, not wigging. Bind the edge with 
braid if you ehoose, but it is more customary now to 
set the braid on the edge, allowing it to show slightly 
below the silk. The fan trimming you suggest for 








the skirt will be very pretty. Make also a peplum 

and sash by any one of the patterns given in Bazar 

No. 2, Vol. Il. Trim with iace three inches wide, 

headed by a satin quilling. On the corsage let the 

trimming extend up each side of the front, passing 
over the shoulders half-way between the neck and 
arm-holes. Put small satin bows in front instead of 
buttons. Simulate broad cavalier cuffs on the coat- 
sleeves. The style in vogue abroad of Chi- 
na crape shawls as mantles does not prevail here yet, 
but will probably. You will find a model in Bazar 

No. 24, by which you may arrange your small shawl. 

We will give soon a plan for draping the shawl with- 

out cutting it, 

A Youne Dress-maxer.—A half-fitting sacque with 
a belt, or a mantilla like the pattern given with the 
Emilia Walking Dress in Bazar No. 24, is suitable for 
middle-aged ladies. French pleated flounces (in per- 
pendicular tucks) are very much worn. Thirteen yards 
of silk will make a trained dress without flounces—the 
skirt partly gored, as in the design given in Bazar No. 
2, Vol. II. Such a thing as a skirt entirely without 
gores is never seen any more, Light green suits but 
few dark complexions, and is not appropriate for a 
wedding dress. French gray, a soft drab, a delicate 
lavender, pearl-color, or a pinkish mauve, will be 
more becoming, and suitable for the occasion. 

Len Evarts,—Read reply to “ Millie E."” 

Tueresa C.—Boys' linen shirt waists cost from $3 
upwards, a¢cording to the trimming.—The farnish- 
ing-houses quoted in the Bazar sell under-clothing at 
reasonable prices.—We do not give addresses in this 
column.—An abstract of Banting’s system is given in 
Bazar, Vol. IL, No. 4 

N. Iva E.—The New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 
17 and 21, Vol. IL., will give you a plan for combining 
a street and house dress. The short gored dress worn 
in the street has a tunic train to be belted on when in 
the house. You will require sixteen or eighteen yards 
of silk. The Reactionary dress mentioned in the Paris 
Fashions of Bazar No. 26 will also guide you. Scallop 
your buff piqué, and trim with black alpaca braid to 
match the figure. 

Mrs. G. D. W.—Patterns and full directions for girls’ 
dresses will be given in our next Supplement Num- 
ber. While waiting for that you will find a pretty 
style in No. 22, Vol. IT. 

Cc. H. D.—Cl ing and bleaching hats is a regular 
business in which many firms are engaged. We do 
not know the secret of their process. Mothers often 
wash their boys’ straw hats with soap-suds and brush. 
If dried by the sun they will look much whiter. 

Ooravia Latimer.—There is nothing better than 
fresh benzine for restoring the lustre of your silk. 
Stale benzine will not answer.—Your twelve yards 
of alpaca will make you a short dress and peplum. 
Bazar No, 24 will furnish the patterns. 

A. 8.—Make your brown silk a short dress with skel- 
eton wrap. for the street and church. For a party add 
to this a trained tunic like that described in the New 
York Fashions of Bazar No, 21. Make a plain high 
waist, coat-sleeves, and sash. Trim with brown satin 
quillings. Piqué—a light quality of Marseilles—is the 
white material most used for street suits. 90 cents or 
$1 a yard buys a good quality. 

Mus, K, W. T.—A black lace fichu is what you need 
with your low-necked dresses, Guipure is as fashion- 
able as thread this season. You can purchase it at the 
establishment you mention. The prices range from 
$25 to $50. Fichus are now worn knotted in front 
without long tabs behind. Ladies who have long 
fichus from last season arrange a looped sash of the 
ends. 

Vioia.—-You do not make your question plain. Pos- 
sibly this formula for a note of regret may be what you 
want: 

Miss Sarra’s compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Jowxs, regretting that 
= compels to decline their invitation for Thursday even- 
M. D, C.—We can not give you the address you want 

in this column.—There is no pattern necessary for a 

burnous. It is simply a straight scarf with a deep 

Arab fold at the back. A tassel hangs from the point 

of the fold. 

Wesrezn Susscerser,—Get a short dress of a pretty 
summer poplin, or one of the mohairs all white and 
brown. Flounce the skirt and bind with brown rib- 
bon of that narrow width sold at 75 cents a piece of 
twelve yards. Make a peplum, sash, and bretelles of 
your brown silk to complete the suit for the street. 
Of your gray dress make a short sacque, a tight waist, 
and upper skirt, trimmed with the fluting you men- 
tion. You will then only need an under-skirt of gray 
and white taffeta poplin, at 75 cents a yard, to finish 
the snit, The Gisela Walking Dress pattern in Bazar 
No. 24 will furnish you a model for an upper skirt. 

Mrs. Bryan.—Your sample is Japanese linen. It 
is “‘ washable”—that is, it will not fade, but it shrinks 
outof shape. It is usually trimmed with alpaca braid. 
Your grenadine will look best over silk, but may be 
worn over muslin. Gauze ribbon is not now used for 
trimming. Ruches of pinked silk will be handsomer 
—a black ruche two inches wide with a narrower one 
of white silk in the centre of the black, both being 
pleated together. A dress entirely without gores 
would look very odd here. You should gore the 
front width by all means. You are certainly to be 
commended for avoiding all excesses of the new 
styles; but remember the saying: 

“ Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 

The Gabrielle or the Polonaise dress is simply the Pol- 

onaise extended to the length of a dress skirt. We 

have never given the pattern. It is worn by ladies 
ofall ages. Children’s Gabrielles fasten behind. 

Sroney Creex.—You will find the infermation you 
want about a traveling outfit in the New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 22. 

M. E. P.—The piqué garment for your mother to 
wear with colored skirts should be a regular basque 
instead of a “waist with tabs and tails.” You will 
find more than one pattern in previous Numbers of 
the Bazar. The Héléne paletot in No. 20 can be made 
to answer by shortening theskirt and making it slight- 
ly pointed back and front. - Trim with two or three 
rows of piqué braid and a bullion fringe at the edge. 
Fiat piqué buttons in front. 

Exryorze T. W.—We repeat what we have told other 
correspondents, that there is nothing better than fresh 
benzine for cleaning silk.—Five yards of crinoline will 
make you a closely gored skirt with a narrow pleated 
flounce at the bottom. If you wish a large tournure, 
flounce the back width from the edge to the belt. See 
illustration in Bazar No, 24. 

Heien.—Patterns of peasant waists will be given in 
the next Supplement. They are suitable both for full 
figures and slender. The latter require a fall puffed 
blouse waist beneath the peasant waist. 

Canrre.—Aprons are still much worn. Linen, white, 
or pale buff is chosen for morning aprons, made with 
gores, bibs, and pockets, with ruffles or colored braid 





‘ficially that at a mee’ 





for . For Swiss muslin or 
nansook is used without bibs, but with pockets and 
sashes. The trimming is embroidery, and puff, ruf- 
fies, Valenciennes lace, and bows of lute-string rib- 
bon. Black and solid-colored silk, and small stripes 
or checks, are worn with white dresses. 

Anpromacue.— White kid boots are worn with even- 
ing dresses. Large pongee parasols, buff or white, 
lined with colored silk, are much used.—There is a 
French dressing that cleanses bronze kids and re- 
stores their color.—‘ Jack and Gill” is one of Mother 
Goose's melodies. 

Morner.—In “ doing up” summer dresses of piqué, 
percale, and muslin, remember that a dull unglazed 
appearance is preferred to a glossy surface. Iron 
them on the wrong side, or else put thin old muslin 
between the cloth and the iron. The black and white 
striped percales require salt in the rinsing water and 
in the starch to keep the colors separate. Thin mus- 
lins, such as Swiss and nansook, should not be much 
starched or very blae. 

Fasriprevse.—It is true as you have heard that im- 
itation jewelry is much worn at present by ladies who 
can afford the real article; but there is no attempt at 
deception, and the wearer does not hesitate to inform 
you that her brooch is French gilt, or her locket imi- 
tation enamel. Ihe Japanese enamel is most success- 
fully imitated, and the fancy for that unique jewelry 
will probably be so transient that it seems a great 
waste of money to buy the real. Imitation stones. 
that are merely colored glass are of course not to be 
tolerated ; and after all we think with you that a sim- 
ple knot of ribbon at the throat, or a natural flower, is 
in far better taste than any pinchbeck jewelry, no mat- 
ter how cunningly it is fashioned. 





BeavtiruL Woman.—If you would be beau- 
tiful, use Hagan’s MaGnoria Bavm. 

It gives a pure, blooming complexion and re- 
stores youthful beauty. 

Its effects are gradual, natural, and perfect. 

It removes Redness, Blotches, and Pimples, 
cures Tan, Sunburn, and Freckles, and makes a 
lady of thirty appear but twenty. 

The Macnotta Bato makes the skin smooth 
and pearly, the eye bright and clear, the cheek 
glow with the bloom of youth, and imparts a 
fresh, plump appearance to the countenance. 
No lady need complain of her complexion when 
75 cents will purchase this delightful article. 





The best article to dress hair is Lyon’s Ka- 
THAIRON. 





ALKALOIDS THAT BLEACH THE 
TEETH 


Destroy them. The balsamic SozoponT con- 
tains neither acrid acid nor corrosive alkali. 
It is a pure and mild vegetable preparation, and 
contains a saponaceous principle, derived from 
the famous South American Soap-Tree, which 
renders it the finest cleansing preparation ever 
used for dental purposes.—[{ Com. } 





To remove Morn Parones, Fixcxues, and Tan from 
the face, use Perry's Morn anp Freroxuz Lorton, 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N. Y. 
Sold by all Druggists.—{Com.] 








Copyine Leg ne | the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GENUINE IRISH POPLINS. 


TO LADIES ABOUT VISITING EUROPE THE 
COMING SEASON. 


O'REILLY, DUNNE, & CO., 


30 COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN, 
And Founders of the Poplin Trade 
(A.D. 1790), 

Invite Families passing through Dublin to an inspec- 
tion of their UNRIVALED STOCK of PUREST 
IRISH POPLINS, which, being manufactured spec- 
jally for the HOME TRADE, will be found PECUL- 
IARLY SUPERIOR, and to include goods NOT 
ELSEWHERE TO BE HAD. 











Pending alterations, the business is now carried on at 


47 DAWSON STREET, 
(Near the Shelbourne Hotel), 


IGH COMPLIMENT. 
Nationa, Pracr Justier Association, 
Boston, May 31, 1869. 
Dear Sirs,—I take great pleasure in advising you of- 
ae Fin, of the Executive Committee 





on motion of Mr. E. D. Jordan, unanimously voted, 

That, if an a are to be used in the = 
ances at the Coliseum, they shall be the gran 
tral pianos of Messrs. Hallet, Davis, & Co. 

on 
our ob’t servan 

HENRY G. PARKER, Secretary. 
Messrs. Hatxet, Davis, & Co., Boston, 


CATARRH. 


Bad, loathsome disease. One third of the people 
suffer from Catarrh until Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, 





and Consumption vein, them to the ve. Physi- 
cians do not understand the complaint, nor can they 
cure it; but WOLCOTT’S ANNIHILATOR, in pint 


on receipt of $5, or one pint of 
WOLe 8 PAIN PAINT in or Lameness. 


Address R. L, WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 











Jury 8, 1869.] 
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BALL BLACK, & CO, 
Nos. 565 anp 567 BROADWAY, 
OFFER as UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT or 


JURGENSEN, NARDINE, JACOT, 
SALTZMAN, NICOUD, GERARD, 
FRODSHAM, PEARDON 


RUGENSTEIN, MARRISON, TAYLOR, & 
C5 
ALSO, A FULL LINE OF AMERICAN 


WATCHES. 
HITCHCOCK'S 
IME musiC, 


In presen’ toa generous and appreciative pub- 
lic thie new we that we are more fully meet- 
ingme popular demand for eee a at etd _ 

proper! ema ATS, Om thereby to stim- 
ulate mele saan is a cardinal feature of our under- 
taking; while to place u the Piano rich gems, re- 
quiring more space Half-Dime Series affords, 
i the inauguration of the Dime Series, which it 
is believed will accomplish both of these aims. 

The abundant success which has crowned the advent 
of the Half-Dime Series removes any hesitancy we 
might have felt in this new series before the 
pa lic. Both will weekly, and the num- 
pers multiplied iy as possible. Parents can rest 
assured that, in fa as in past, our publications will 
be scrupul free from any thing that has an im- 
moral or hui 
for the numbers as issued will find nothing to offend 
even the most fastidious taste. The follo are 

NOW READY: 
Nos, 1, Anvil Chorus, 





8, Nelly Carey. 
‘ Lin above hes J be Senet of Mase and eiptica 
ealers generally. (post, on receipt o: 
ice, TEN CENTS each PPS”) 


price, T: 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
No. 24 Beekman St., New York. 


A JUBILEE NUMBER! 





See Pictorial PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
Jury! Now Ready. Besides portraits of distinguish 
ed characters—self-made men, scholars, philosophers, 
artists, &c.—it has both civilized and savage, states- 
men and cannibals, A Fovurra or Jury Oration; 
Hail, Columbia; Star-Spangled Banner; My Country, 
"tis of Thee; and The Red, White, and Blue, with 
songs all set to music. Only 30 cents, or $3 a year— 
with either of Harper's, $5. New Volume, Address 

8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 





OOSEY’S Musicat Casinet.—A Complete 
Library of Modern Music for Voice & Piano-forte : 
Cuorrs's Vauses, complete..............++++ de. 
Sixteen Stanparp Sones ror Lapres’ Voices Sic. 
Breeruoven'’s 45 Ontormvat Waxrzes. 60c. 
Comp.ere Orgras ror Piano, each......... 50c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. Catatoaurs Free. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 








SEELEY'S 
py 422- RUBBER SUPPORTER. 
A ABDOMINAL 
MECHANICAL SUPPORT 





For ladies suffering with Female, Uterine, or Abdomi- 
nal Weaknesses, Falling of the Womb (with lameness 
in back), Hernia or Rupture, Corpulency or General 
Debility. Very light, neat, and effectual. Establish- 
ment, 1347 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Send stamp for pamphlet. 


} Fanaa 





AND CHILDREN’S DEPART- 
MENT. 
JAMES MoCREERY & CO. 
Have now in stock an Elegant Assortment of 
WALKING SUITS IN SILKS, POPLINS, MO- 
HAIRS, AND OTHER DE- 
SIRABLE MATERIALS. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
UNDER LINEN, MORNING 
WRAPPERS, EMBROIDER- 
ED ROBES. 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES, Complete; also 
WEDDING OUTFITS. 
DRESSMAKING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
Special Attention is called to our Corset Department. 
A FULL LINE OF FRENCH WOVEN CORSETS, 
from 85c. to $8 per pair. 
BROADWAY anv 11TH STREET. 





DUNHAM & SONS, 


MANUFAOTORERS OF 


Pea SOTOSTES. 


Wanrerrooms, . 
No. 831 BROADWAY, N. x} Send for Circular. 


NTED—AGENTS— 

75 to $200 per month, 

every where, male and female 

to introduce the GENUINE 

IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE 

FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 

stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 

broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 

Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 

any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 

or more elastic seam than ours, It makes the “ Elastic 

Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 

the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 

We pay Agents from $75 to per month and ex- 

penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 

can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Pirrssuren, 
Pa., Bostox, Mass., or Sr. Lovrs, Mo. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 

ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 

the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genu- 

ine and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


SWEET 








Swzer Quinine is warranted 
equal— dose for dose —to the 
sulphate (bitter) Quinine, with 
the important vantage of 
being sweet instead of bitter. 

Svarnta is Oprum Purriep 
ae of its sicke: 3 .~ poisonous 

jes 5 the most per- 
SVAPNIA. ~ — and nae 
TATE yet disco 
Sold by druggiete, prescribed by best physicians. 
STEARNS, FARR, & CO., Chemists, New York. 


QUININE. 





T. STEWART & CO. 
, are offering 
The Balance of their Summer Stock of 
CLOAKS, WALKING SUITS, 
RECEPTION DRESSES, 
MORNING ROBES, &c., &. 
CHILDREN’S AND MISSES' SACQUES, $3 to $5 
each. 


LADIES’ SILK SACQUES, $10 and upward. 

CAMBRIC SUITS, $9 and upward. 

LINEN SUITS, $12 and upward. 

READY-MADE PRINTED MORNING ROBES, $5 
and upward. 

READY-MADE PRINTED PERCALE ROBES, $6 
and upward. 

LADIES’ TUCKED SKIRTS, only $1 and upward. 
LADIES' UNDERCLOTHING AND INFANTS’ 
APPAREL, 
of every description, 

At equally Reduced Prices. 

RIDING HABITS MADE TO ORDER. 
Special Attention to 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 

French and Domestic 
HATS, CAPS, AND BONN§TS, 

At an Immense Reduction. 

Broapway, 4ta Avenue, 9Tu anv 107TH STREETS. 





T. STEWART & CO. 
Invite attention to their stock of 
-— SUMMER SHAWLS, ——~ 
which will be offered at 
Less than Cost of Importation, viz. : 
PRINTED CASHMERE SHAWLS, all wool, $3— 
value, $5; 
BROCADE BORDERED LAMA SHAWLS, $5 50— 
value, $10; 
BROCADE NORWICH SHAWLS, $6 50—value, $15; 
STRIPED CHALLY SHAWLS, $6 50—value, $10; 
ELEGANT FANCY BURNOUS, for Seaside Wear, 
$7 50; 
BAREGE AND GRENADINE SHAWLS, 
At Proportionately Low Prices. 
Also, 
will open a few very choice 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
Just Received per last Steamers, 
Broapway, 47a AVENUE, 97TH AND 10TH Sterets. 








If Eating were a Felony it could not be 
more terribly punished than by the tortures of indi- 
gestion. Why endure them? Every dyspeptic knows, 
or ought to know, that Tarrant’s Errervesvent 
Serrzer Apexient is a specitic for the complaint. 
Why, then, suffer? It is sheer folly. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


#20 A DAY to Male and Female 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in 
the market sold for less than $40. All others are in- 
jem pe and the seller and user are liable to pros- 
ecution and imprisonment. Full particulars free. 
Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


NO MORE WET NURSES! 
Liebe-Liebig’s Soluble Food. 


The most perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. Pre- 
pared by J. Paul Liebe, Chemist, Dresden. This food 
dissolves easily in warm milk, and is at once ready for 
the use of babies. At all Druggists, $1 per bottle. 

Depot, HEIL & HARTUNG, Wholesale Druggists, 
390 Pearl Street, New York. 

CURL YOUR HAIR. 
SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S 
MAGNETIC CURLIQUE 
sent FREE. It curls straight hair (without injury) in 
soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flowing Curls, on THe FIRST 
APPLicaTION. Address, with Stamp, 
Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Outro. 











ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT anv PILLS 

are found the only remedies able to subdue the 
dangerous symptoms of that fatal disease now so prev- 
alent under the name of sore throat. The Ointment 
used externally, and Pills internally, are a certain cure. 


SHEARS AND SCISSORS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., New York. 











Elegant in form, and of superior material and work- 
manship. With Safety Lock Rivets. Firm and True. 
Edged with the Finest Steel. 


' Sent by Mail, post free, on receipt of price, as fol- 
OWS: 
LADIES’ ORDINARY SIZE.......... $1 00 
WITH LARGE HANDLES........... 
SOLD EVERY WHERE. 





PPABPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just published : 


BUFFUM'S SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS. 
SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, GER- 
MANY, AND SWITZERLAND; or, Ex ces 
of an American Journalist in By Epwarp 
Govu.y Burrum, Author of “The Parisians,” “Six 
Months in the Gold Mines,” &. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. 
ANovel. 8vo, Paper, $1 25. 


ROOSEVELT'S FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH, 
FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Truthful Elucida- 
tion of the Attractions of the Country, and a Care- 
ful Consideration of the Question of Profit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur , with much Valu- 
able Advice and Instruction to those about Purchas- 
ing Large or Small Places in the Rural Districts. 
By Rosesrt B. Roosrevett, Author of “‘Game Fish 
of North America,” “Saperior Fishing,” ‘Game 
Birds," &c. With Characteristic Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 





THE SACRISTAN'S HOUSEHOLD, 
A STORY OF LIPPE-DETMOLD. By the Author 
of “‘ Mabel’s Progress," ‘‘ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,” 
og ba Illustrations by C.G. Bush. 8vo, Paper, 
cen 


FLAGG’'S EUROPEAN VINEYARDS, 
THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 
Treating of Vine-Culture; Vine Disease and its 
Cure; Wine-Making and Wines, Red and White; 
Wine-Drinking as affecting Health and Morals, By 
Wiis J. Fraco. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THACKERAY'S NOVELS. 

New Edition, beautifully printed, with the Author's 
own Illustrations. “VANITY FAIR, a Novel 
without a Hero,” is now ready, with the Author's 
own Illustrations. Complete in One Volume, 8yo, 
Paper, Price FIFTY CENTS. 

cz ‘THE VIRGINIANS, a Tale of the Last Cen- 
tury.” With Thackeray's own Illustrations. Com- 
plete in One Volume, 8vo, Paper, with nearly 150 En- 
gravings. Price SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 

tz Also, just ready, “THE NEWCOMES: Me- 
moirs of a Most Respectable Family. Edited by 
Arthur Pendennis, Esq.” With the Author's Illus- 
trations, In One Volume, Paper, 8vo. Price SEV- 
ENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


cw Harrer & Brorners will issue immediate- 


ly New Editions of Thackeray's other Novels, I)lus- 
trated by the Author, at correspondingly low prices. 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 
HARD CASH. Illu8trated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents, 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. §8vo, Pa- 


per, 35 cents. 
FOUL PLAY. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
&#~ To be followed by Chas. Reade's other Novels. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S LAST NOVELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. Illustrated by 


Millais. Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Complete. With 
64 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. Part II. 8vo, 


Paper, 50 cents. 


THE STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 
THE OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. From the 
Creation to the Return of the Jews from Captivity. 
Edited by Wint1am Situ, LL.D. With Maps and 
Woodents. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. Uniform 
with The Student's New Testament History, a New 
Edition of which is just ready. 


ROBINSON'S FOR HER SAKE. 
FOR HER SAKE. By Frepertcx W. Routnson, 
Author of “‘Carry’s Confession,” “* Mattie: a Stray,” 
“ Christie's Faith,” ‘‘ No Man's Friend,” “‘ Poor Ha- 
manity,” &c. 


With Thirty Illustrations. 
per, 75 cents. 


8vo, Pa- 


THE WEDDING DAY IN ALL AGES. 
THE WEDDING DAY IN ALL AGES AND 
COUNTRIES. By Epvwarp J. Woon, Author of 
“The Curiosities of Clocks and Watches from the 
Earliest Times,” and “Giants and Dwarfs.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 


DE MILLE'S DODGE CLUB. 

THE DODGE CLUB; or, Italy in 1859. By James 
Des Mute, Author of “ Cord and Creese,” &c. With 
One Hundred Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

WALLACE’'S MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 

THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Auvrrep Russet Wattace, Author of “ Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro,” ‘‘ Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,” &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one ele- 
gant Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

BREAKING A BUTTERFLY; 

OR, BLANCHE ELLERSLIE'S ENDING. By the 
Author of “ Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” 
“ Brakespeare,” ‘‘Sans Merci," ‘‘Maurice Dering,” 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

SCOTT'S FISHING-BOOK. 

FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Geno 
C. Scorr. With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50. 

LEVER'S THAT BOY OF NORCOTT'S. 

THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. By Cuas. Lever, 
Author of ‘The aang po of Bishop's Folly,” 
“ Barrington,” ‘ Maurice Tiernay,” ‘The Daltons,” 
**Charles O'Malley,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Reypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 

corrected 4 to 1868, W. Pemproxe Ferninee. 
Revised Edition: Seventh Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 

HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK. 

HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK ; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools, Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemsroxe Ferriver. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of 


the different Languages. Square iémo, Flexible 
Cloth, $1 50. 


te Hanrer & Brornens will send any of the above 


books by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 








FINE WATCHES 


at 
IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


SOLID GOLD 

Hontine-Case Lavizs’ Watours, 
First Quality, Lever Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjust- 
ed ance, ula and Warranted, $36. Lepine 
Movement, Gold Balance, $32, 

FINE SILVER 

Gents’ Hontine-Casz Wartouss, 

Lever Movement, First Quality, $14; Extra Quality, 
$16. IMPERIAL DUPLEX 
Eneravep Movement, Ruby Jewels, Sweep Seconds, 
Suver Huntine Caszs, $18. 
AMERICAN MOVEMENT, 
2-oz. Silver Cases, $15; Full Jeweled, $16. 
SOLID GOLD 

Gents’ Huntine-Case Watours. 
First Quality, Lever Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjust- 
ed Balance, Regulated and Warranted, $45; Extra 
Quality, $48 ; and Watches of wey description, equal- 
ly low, sent by express, to be paid for after they have 
been received and examined. Any Watch received 
from us may be returned or exchanged if not giving 
perfect satisfaction. Full Descriptive Price-Lists sent 
free. S. H. MOORE & CO., Importers, 

52 and 54 Joun Sr., New York. 








PIANOS ann ORGANS. } 





Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275. New Cabinet 
Organs and Melodeons for $50 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS. 


“HOWELLS. 


SATIN FANISHED > 





AR IR 


New PATENT OPIRALHAIR: F NS 
FOR SALE BY ALL FANCY-GOODS. DEALER 


FE 





W ANTED—AGENTS—to sell the AMER- 

ICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute, Liberal 
inducements to Agents, Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 





BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorks, 
Publish the following Works: 


MEAD'S GRAPE CULTURE, An Elementary Treat- 
ise on American Grape Culture and Wine-Making. 
aa Peter B. Meav. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 

VAUX’S ARCHITECTURE. Villas and Cottages: 
A Series of Designs prepared for Execution in the 
United States. By Carverr Vaux, Architect (late 
Downing & Vaux). New Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. Illustrated by nearly 500 Engravings. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 





THE AMERICAN HOME GARDEN. Being Princi- 
les and Rules for the Culture of Vegetables, Fruits, 
‘lowers, and Shrubbery. To which are added brief 

Notes on Farm Crops, with a Table of their average 
Product and Chemical Constituents. By ALexan- 
per Watson. Several Hundred Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 

WOOD'S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: being a De- 
scription of the Habitations of Animals, classed ac- 
cording to their Principles of Construction. By J. 
G. Woon, M.A., F.L.S., Author of “ Illustrated Nat- 
ural History.” With about 140 Illustrations en- 
graved on Wood by G. Pearson, from Original De- 
signs made by F. W. Keyl and E. A. Smith, under 
the Author's Superintendence. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $4 50. 





oa Harrer & Brornenrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


— Os: | 
TERMS FOR 1869, 
Harper's Macazryg, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werxiy, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Macazine, Harper's Weexry, and Harper's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sussortwers at $4 (0 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

"Rhe Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazrnr, or 20 cents for 
the Wreexiy or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazrive commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the carrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry commence with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

Subscribers to the Macazrne, Wrexty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hazrer & Brorurns is prefer- 
Uble to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Magazine, the Werxiy, or the 
Bazak, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 

Trnms ror Anvrrtistnc 1x Harrrr’s Perropr1oatrs. 

Harper’s Magazine. Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 

Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
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Swett. “Had no Bweakfast?” 
Sweerer. “ No, Sir!” 1 
Swett. “Paw Beggaw! And no Honor?’ 


Sweerser. “ No, Sir!” 


FACETIA. 

f Turmm«rc.—An Irishman was employed to trim 
some fruit trees. He went in the morning, and on 
returning at noon was asked if he had completed his 
work. “No,” was the reply; ‘but I have eut them 
all down, and am going to trim them in the after- 
noon.” ae 

It is not an uncommon compralnt against a news- 
paper that it “‘hasn’t life enough.” ut a brother 
Paltor reports this odd objection made to his paper by 
a gossip-loving old age **T like your paper very 
much : I have only one objection to it—it hasn't deaths 
enough,” 

er 

* A Hard-shell Baptist preached in Washington late- 
ly, and took for his text, ‘God made man in his own 
image.” He then commenced, “An honest man is 
the noblest work of God.” He made a long pause, 
and looked searchingly about the audience, and then 
exclaimed: “ But I opine God Almighty hasn't had a 
job in this city for nigh on to fifteen years.” 


——$$—— 





A Cvurtovs Breep.—An Irishman, recommending a 
cow, said she would give good milk — after year 
withont having calves, because it ran in the breed, as 
she came from a cow that never had a calf. 





THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 
Swetv. “ Paw Beggaw!” 
SWEEPER. “Got e’er a Copper, yer 


Swecr. “ Naw!” 
Sweerer. “Paw Beggaw !” 





CapitaL SProv.ation, 
—We know of a beautiful 
girl who would prove a 
capital speculation for a 
fortune-hunter of the right 
sort. Her voice is of sil- 
ver, her hair of gold, her 
teeth of pearl, her cheeks 
of rubies, and her eyes of 
diamonds. 

Semen 

A novel style of head- 
dress in Paris—and the 
very latest, too—is a gar- 
land of tulips worn upon 
the head, so arranged that 
the heat of the room causes 
the tulips gradually to un- 
foldjdispla ing diamonds, 
rubies, and other precious 
stones. The expense is 
trifling ! 

<osthienateipnapenttet 

A Lance Rine.—At a 
recent lecture Professor 
X—— stated that Saturn 
had a ring six thousand 
miles broad. 

“Be jabers!” exclaim- 
ed an Irishman who was 
present, “‘ what a finger he 
must have !” 

Seaside 

A new mode of dispers- 
ing a mob has been dis- 
covered, said to supersede 
the necessity of a milita: 
force. It is to pass aroun 
a contribution-box. 

hiatenmasteetgpiinsiansietn 

On Tue Risk THEsE Days 
—The mercury. 

a 

What is worse than rain- 
ing cats and dogs ?—Hail- 
ing cabs and omnibuses. 

(ibid pian 

Why is the letter S like 
dinner?—Becauseit comes 
before tea. 

ETE AE 

Little four-year-old Ma- 
sie had long been vainly 
endeavoring to pucker his 
mouth into shape for the 
whistling of a national 
tune he had heard upon 
the street. At last, in de- 
spair, he went to his mo- 
theryexclaiming: ‘‘ Ma, I's 
so little; I can’t make a hole big enough for Yankee 
Dovlum to dit out !” 

pabinicnepaiaiiiniaanasieelie 
TO A SCHOOL-GIRL IN CHURCH. 
Wink at me only with thine eyes, 
And I will wink with mine; 
Blow me a kiss but through thy veil, 
And I will not repine. 


I sent a note the other day— 
My note the butcher bore; - 
Oh, if that note tonch'd any chord, 
Some token I implore! 


Heed not thy mistress’ awful frown, 
he sermon’s scarce begun ; 
For winking heaps of time there'll be 
Ere the discourse be done. 


Wink at me, then, with thy blue eyes, 
And I will wink with mine; 
Medusa-like thy mistress glares, 
And I foresee a shine! 
_>-— —— 

A sentimental chap -intends to petition Congress 
for a grant to improve the channels of affection, so 
that henceforth the course of true love may run 
smooth. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








‘“*Massa,” said the negro 
steward of a Marblehead 
— as they fell in 
with a homeward-bound 
vessel, “‘I wish you'd write 
a few lines for me to send 
to the old woman, ‘cos I 
can't write.” 
“Certainly,” said the 
ood-natured skipper, tak- 
ng his writing materials. 
“*Now what shall I say?” 
Pompey told the story 
which he wished his wife 
to know, which his aman- 
uensis faithfully recorded. 
‘Is that all, Pomp?” 
asked the captain, prepar- 
ing to seal the letter. 
“Yes, Massa," replied 
he, showing his ivory; 
“tank you; but ‘fore you 
close him up jist say, 
‘Please 'scuse bad writing 
and spelling,’ will ye?” 
The captain appended 
the postscript as desired. 
eooemnasiiatjehaeces 
Alawyer was once plead- 
ing a case that brought 
tears into the jurors' eyes, 
and every one gave up the 
oe as gone for the plaint- 


But the opposing coun- 
sel arose and said: “ May 
it please the Court, I do 
not propose in this case 
to bore for water; but—” 

Here the tears were sud- 
denly dried, laughter en- 
sued, the ridiculousness 
of the case was exposed, 
and the defendant got 
clear. 

<xiquettsillieinarie 

What is always offered 

at cost ?—The law. 
AER SE EES 


Sricks Dirrer.—aA yard- 
stick is — useful in a 
store; astick on the stage 
is of no good use whatev- 
er; a stick in a tambler is 
sometimes in danger of 
making the side-walk un- 
‘even to pedestrians; a 
stick of a husband or wife 
is apt to be much longer 
than is desired; and a stickful of matter is the com- 
monest thing that is read in newspapers. 


———_-—— 


A countryman came to one of our hotels, and wrote 
after his name, ‘“‘P.O.P.S.F.C.” Here was a title 
which none but himself understood. 

“Pray, my dear Sir,” asked the bar-keeper, “‘ what 
do all these letters stand for?” 

“Stand for! why, that’s my title.” 

** Yes, Sir—but what is yonr title?” 

“Why, Professor of Psalmody and Schoolmaster 
from Connecticut.” 


Tr 


Why is the letter A like a honey-suckle ?—Because 
a B follows it. 





—— 
Why is the letter D like a sailor ?—Because it fol- 
lows the C. 
——_——__ . —-—— 
There is a deal more truth than poetry in the fol- 
lowing diary of a White Pine millionaire: 
Monday—I started my “ feet” operations. 
Tuesday—owned millions by all calculations. 
Wednesday—my elegant mansion began. 
Thursday—I drove out a spanking bay span. 
Friday—I gave a magnificent ball ; ‘ 
And Saturday—smashed, with just nothing at all! 
aR SE NB 





Lrrerary Featuer—Nom de plume. 
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“A PALPABLE HIT.” 


Emp.oyver. “ Why, Patrick, who gave you that Black Eye?” 
Patrick. “Shure, your Honnorr, Nobody Gave it me at all. 
an. I shall have the Repayin’ of it To-morrow.” 


It’s only a 


“Man,” says the anatomist, ‘‘ changes entirely ev- 
ery seven years.” 

“Therefore,” says Jones, “ my tailor should not ask 
me for the bill I contracted in 1862. I am not the 
same person; hence, I owe him nothing.” 








During the war an old woman went into a villa 
shop to buy half a pound of candles. Being told t 
price, she found it more than she had been used to, 
and asked the reason. The shopman said it was be- 
cause of the war; on which the old woman exclaim- 
ed, “ Deary me, Sir, have they taken to fight by can- 
dle-light ?” 
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Ga..opinG Consumption—Eating at a railroad sta- 
tion. 
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A Race or Scu.ptrors—The Chip-a-ways. 
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Tue Winps Merouants Pray rorn—The trade winds, 
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An Irishman, on arriving in this country, took a 
fancy to the Yankee girls, and wrote to his wife: 
‘* Dear Norah,—These melancholy lines are to inform 
you that I died yesterday, and hope you are enjoying 
the same blessing. I recommend you to marry Jemmy 
O’Rourke, and take care of the children. From your 
affectionate husband till death.” 
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Lapy To CoACHMAN. “ Why do you not Drive in Front 
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of the Door?” 
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FAcETIous COLORED MAN. “Just a-waiting for de Foreign Lady with de Four-in-hand Team to get out ob de Way.” 

















